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IL—ON THE NATURE OF ASTHETIC EMOTION. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


In raising the question, ‘‘ What is Beauty?” we are ad- 
mittedly dealing with very various phenomena. Some 
elements, it may be, are obviously given as common through- 
out the whole range of the beautiful; such, it might be 
alleged, are the formal feelings, those states of pleasure and 
pain which accompany ease or obstruction in the flow of 
ideas. But it will hardly be proposed to-day to restrict the 
feeling of beauty and the reverse to those simple elements ; 
and I may rely on the support of Mr. Bain and other British 
psychologists for the view that in considering the nature of 
beauty it is necessary to examine a “circle of effects”. But 
while accepting this as a starting-point, I cannot but think 
it a self-contradiction for any science to acquiesce in a 
“plurality of causes’? as ultimate. ‘‘ Plurality of causes” 
in Mill’s sense, which I assume that Mr. Bain intends to 
adopt, means of course the recognition not of ‘‘a plurality 
of constituent factors ’’* or co-operating conditions resulting 
in a certain effect, but of a number of alternative causes 
from any one of which the same effect may spring. 


1 Bain, Mental and Moral Science, p. 292; ef. Sully, Enc. Brit., i. 223, 
Outlines of Psychology, 588, or Human Mind, ii. 142 and 861. A 
comparison of these passages suggests that under pressure of the facts 
Mr. Sully has greatly modified his assent to Dugald Stewart’s view. 

7 Sully, Human Mind, ii. 361. 
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But in the full scientific sense it is a contradiction to 
say that a and dare alternative causes of the effect ¢. Hither 
a common element must be detected in a@ and J, or ¢ must 
be divided into d and e. To surrender this postulate as a 
matter of principle is to abandon scientific method, although 
an incomplete analysis must of course pass through the 
stage of tracing alternative causes. It is quite possible 
that much which has been included in the object-matter of 
zesthetic science does not really belong toit. Many matters 
have been banished from it by the self-criticism of the 
science, and I admit, or rather maintain, that alien con- 
siderations are still improperly introduced. Nevertheless, 
within the science, and in considering a common element 
which somehow attaches to the circle of effects that are its 
data, there can be no ultimate plurality of causes as such. 
This is not postulating an unreal unity. It is only requiring 
that if we fail to establish a coherent principle we shall 
admit the failure. 

I now desire to suggest that the central characteristic 
of esthetic emotion is an aspect of the central characteristic 
of esthetic presentation. 

The above admission of a prima facie diversity in the 
species of beauty releases me from the attempt to identify 
any simple given feeling or intuition as one and the same 
throughout all of them. In every example of esthetic 
emotion we are to go behind the first undiscriminating 
linpression, if such there be, which finds utterance in the 
exclamation, ‘‘ How beautiful! ’’ and we are to attempt to 
trace a common root in phenomena of admitted variety. 

This point of view, so far from being a difficulty to me, 
is all-important for my argument. It is possible, in con- 
sidering the data of beauty, to start from a passive or from 
an active attitude. We may take a presentation more as it 
affects us, and ask what enjoyable feelings it awakens in us, 
when we regard ourselves as spectators or auditors to whom 
a perception comes ab extra. This has, as I think, been to a 
great extent the attitude of British psychologists. Or we 
may start from a more active frame of mind, such as without 
special gifts we may all experience in simple or familiar 
regions of beauty, while in its higher forms it is the produc- 
tive or creative state which we attribute to the poet or artist. 
The commonest and most homely experience, together with 
attention to the moods demanded by the oreatest and most 
genuine art, bear strongly in favour of the contention that 
this latter is the natural and normal condition of the mind 
in enjoying beauty. Empirical facts have been neglected, I 
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should maintain, not by those who support this view, but 
by those who oppose it. Wherever the mind of the work- 
man has been appreciatively considered, wherever the sim- 
plest phases of art and their connexion with natural impulses 
of the ordinary human being have been drawn into account, 
there the explanation of beauty has tended to start from an 
active rather than a passive attitude of mind.! 

The “‘ plurality of causes,” as a datum of zesthetic theory at 
starting, is in favour of this view. We do not, at the first 
feeling of a charm or pleasure in a beautiful thing, fully 
enter into its peculiar and individual character. And in 
the same degree we remain, no doubt, passive or receptive. 
But in proportion as through continued attention we are 
seized by the special delight or emotion which the percep- 
tion in question has power to produce, so far, that is, as we 
appreciate the diversity of the beautiful in all the depth of 
its individuality, we depart from the attitude of the mere 
spectator, and assume that of the mind which is impelled 
to expression and utterance, the mind of the ‘‘ maker”’ 
That is to say, we no longer feel ourselves in face of the 
presentation as something given ab eatra, but rather enter 
into it as something which embodies for us the emotion 
that craves utterance. This emotion, of course, the pre- 
sentation has itself in the commonest instances occasioned. 
But none the less, when we enjoy it fully, we seem to have 
made the presentation transparent or organic through and 
through, as the vehicle of our emotion. The simple facts 
of rhythm, metre, the dance and song, in their continuity 
with the formative impulse in all its phases, seem to me a 
mass of experience strongly favourable to this point of view. 
And I grant that any one impressed by experience of this 
kind is greatly influenced by it in his whole treatment of 
esthetic science. Those who lean to regarding the mind 
as mainly receptive? in «esthetic enjoyment naturally tend 
to think of ssthetic science as an analysis of given pleasur- 
able effects. They are therefore apt to explain a beautiful 
presentation by a congeries of pleasurable suggestions in a 
way which impresses others as hostile to the purity and 
coherence of esthetic emotion. In as far as this danger is 
avoided, I think that every explanation of beauty reduces 
itself to expressiveness. 


1 It is impossible not to observe that the theories of the British psy- 
chological school date from just about the low water-mark of the esthetic 
consciousness in this country. In saying this, of course I do not refer 
to living writers. The endurance of a theory is quite a different problem 
from that of its origin. 


* Mr, Sully’s insistence on this is noticeable, Human Mind, ii. 135-6. 
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I may point out also the serious dualism between beauty 
and fine art which arises from regarding the former as 
coincident in principle with pleasurable effect as such. For 
a good observer will hardly admit that fine art, of the greater 
periods at any rate, makes any effect of this kind its pur- 
pose, and though it may be said with plausibility that 
beauty is the result but not the aim of art, still it is a 
serious matter to define the beautiful in a way that wholly 
neglects the essence of the artist’s impulse.’ 

I suggest therefore as the most fundamental and universal 
feature, from which all the common characteristics of 
esthetic emotion may be deduced, the simple fact that it is 
expressed. And I propose to consider what consequences 
affecting its nature may be derived from this condition. 

An ambiguity meets us at once. All emotion is expressed; 
perhaps indeed emotion may be found to consist 1n little 
more than the psychical side of the movements or organic 
changes which in part constitute its expression. For plainly 
there is no distinction of principle between an inward phy- 
sical effect and one which happens to be visible or audible. 
So, if all emotion is expressed, in virtue of effects which 
either are external or differ in no essentials from external 
effects, it would seem that expression is no differentia of 
esthetic emotion. 

Here no doubt we must admit a gradation, and the true 
nature of expression may be very conveniently taken up 
from this point of junction. There is plainly a distinction 
of principle between the mere physical side of the bodily 
resonance by which an emotion discharges itself, and any 
forms of action that aim at prolonging the resonance of the 
emotion for the sake of the enjoyment it affords. ‘‘ Jump- 
ing for joy’ may pass into the dance; the manifestation of 
anger may pass into poetical invective; love and admiration 
at first displayed by look and attitude constantly lead up 
to a graphical or poetical representation of their object. An 
interesting remark arises at this point. Expression in the 
form of an object (including a definite action) seems to be 
the only healthy means by which feeling can be purposely 
dwelt upon. To brood over feelings because we enjoy doing 
so, without trying to embody them, is the note of senti- 
mentalism. In making the distinction however between 


1See Volkmann, Lehrbuch d. Psych., ii. 359. Volkmann accepts this 
dualism, and thinks that it is confirmed by Greek esthetic, finding, e.g., a 
complete severance between beauty and art in Plato. But the truth is 
the other way. The art which Plato rejected was that which he could 
not bring under an expressive theory of beauty. 
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mere discharge of feeling, and its expression as such, we 
must not lay exclusive stress on the involuntary or volun- 
tary nature of the means adopted. When rhythmical, 
musical, or metrical form begins to qualify the utterance of 
joy, grief, or anger, it is plain that new elements of pre- 
sentation are being employed as a way of dwelling upon 
the emotion, whether the agent is conscious of any such 
purpose or no. Emotion in such a case is not merely dis- 
charged but expressed; that is to say, the original feeling 
is prolonged and accentuated by help of positive symbols 
and presentations, so that the mind may dwell upon it, not 
merely brooding over it, but portraying its nature in more 
or less definite actions and perceptions. Here we may 
fairly say that we no longer have mere discharge, or acci- 
dental expression through mere discharge, but expression 
as such, or expression for expression’s sake. 

Now in such expression or embodiment of an emotion, 
how is the expression related to the emotion? How are 
the presentative elements of rhythm, metre and musical 
sound related to the emotion of joy or anger which finds 
utterance through them? ‘The primary answer appears to 
be that the two sides cannot be separated; the emotion 
simply is the whole presentation, including both its sensu- 
ous and its ideal elements, in so far as it qualifies the 
pleasure or pure feeling which accompanies it. The in- 
dividual action or object and the emotion which is expressed 
or embodied in it are psychologically speaking precise cor- 
relatives, and no question can intelligibly be asked which 
implies that the one could be given to a normal mind 
without the other. This is an important point, because it 
saves us from a dualism which has very absurd results. 
We speak in general terms of a content of presentation as 
if it, the same content—death, for 
treated or embodied so as to be the object of different 
emotions. ‘This is true if we mean to contrast the abstrac- 
tion ‘“‘death’’ with the various ways in which it may be 
concretely brought before us, but not otherwise. In being 
differently ‘‘ treated,” sadly, humorously, indignantly, the 
content is differently filled in, is itself modified by the 
manner of presentation, and, as object of different emotions, 
does not remain the same content. We cannot say, ‘‘ Here 
is the content, and now we will add the ‘expression,’ or 
elements which more particularly correspond to the emo- 
tion”: the content, so far as it goes, actually in that degree 
is or constitutes the expression of emotion, being simply 
that which is felt, because it must be felt, in a certain way. 
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Even an abstract idea, death, ruin, fate, triumph, has no 
doubt its correlative element of emotion, a way in which it 
|| is felt; but so far as the idea is indeterminate, the feeling, 
considered as qualified only by that idea, is also indeter- 
minate, while if the idea is individualised the feeling which 
it qualifies is ipso facto individualised along with it. 

Feeling then is only articulate through that of which it 
is the feeling, viz.,a presentation more or less individual, and 
every presentation has its correlative emotion (pure feeling 
as qualified by the presentation itself), and if this emotion 
appears to be indeterminate this is merely because the 
presentation in question, being highly abstract, is not 
sufficient to determine the character of an entire psychosis, 
and is in fact variously filled in by the accidental content of 
the mind from moment to moment. None but a highly 
individual presentation, it would therefore seem, can be the 
expression of such an emotion as constitutes a principal or 
dominant element in any entire psychosis. Yet there is no 

complete contrast between an abstract idea and the ex- 
ql pression of emotion, but only between an abstract idea as an 
H expression of slightly determinate emotion, and an indi- 











| vidual idea as an expression of highly determinate emotion. 
ili The nexus between presentation and emotion is_ then, 
} speaking generally, that such and such a presentation must 
be felt, by a normal mind, in such and such a way. All 
that we can do by analysis to explain a nexus of this kind 
would seem to consist in drawing out the content which is 
implied in the more individual among the presented ele- 
ments—say a ‘‘ springing curve,’ or a certain sequence of 
notes—and showing how this content is related to larger 
i ideal characters which it modifies and reinforces. When 
this has been done, so far as it can be done, it will be found 
i that the pure feeling accompanying the whole—its degree 
of pleasure or pain—has also, in the same measure, been 
i accounted for. Whether we start from emotion or from 
| content, what we are analysing is in the last resort the 
| same matter, the relation of content, as expressed, to life ; 
i this of course including the success or failure of expression 
| which constitutes, as we have seen, a modification of the 
content expressed. 

| If this is so, it would seem that every emotion exists only 
as correlative to its expression; or that strictly speaking we 
| do not first have an emotion and then proceed to express 
it; but that an emotion assumes its character, or becomes 
| 





——— 


what it is, through the mode and degree of its expression ; 
and therefore that esthetic emotion first arises in and is 
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essentially constituted by, expression for expression’s sake, 
or in other words, when its discharge takes the form of a 
positive production or action which has no purpose beyond 
that of uttering the content of our feeling. 

The modification which a feeling necessarily goes through 
in being ‘expressed’ in the sense thus suggested, has 
never, if Iam right, been more fruitfully analysed than in 
Aristotle’s account of tragic emotion, as explained and ex- 
panded by Lessing and Bernays. This interpretation, with 
unessential modifications, is accepted, so far as I know, by 
the best judges to-day.' Omitting detail, the principle 
comes to this. There is a form of art called Tragedy which 
produces pleasure by means of two painful emotions, pity 
and fear. How this is possible is a problem that answers 
itself when we consider the conditions of artistic expression 
or representation. By a typical portrayal of human life in 
some story that forms an individual whole, the feelings in 
question are divested of their personal reference, and acquire 
a content drawn from what is serious and noteworthy in 
humanity, and thus alone, it seems clearly to be Aristotle’s 
view, can their quintessence be fully uttered and drawn out 
and find its pleasurable discharge free from morbid elements 
of mere shock and personal sensibility. The connexion of 
pity and fear, which is the centre of his doctrine, really 
indicates that fear, for art, is a fear idealised by expression 
or objective embodiment, while free utterance is not aided 
but lamed and obstructed by any intrusion of the dumb 
shock of personal terror. Thus then, and thus alone, can 
fear be made an ewsthetic emotion, a source of artistic en- 
joyment or the pleasure of tragedy. It is not, and this is 
a fundamental point, it is not merely that the emotion is 
‘‘ refined,” in the sense that its bodily resonance is rendered 
less intense. A modified resonance will attend a modified 
emotion, but the intensity of feeling is not a question of 
principle in relation to its esthetic character. The esthetic 
character lies in the dwelling on and drawing out the feeling, 
in its fullest reference, by help of a definite presentation 
which accents its nature. Refinement, in the sense of mere 
diminution of intensity, cannot make an unesthetic emotion 
into one which is esthetic. Sensuous pleasure as such, 
however remotely suggested, is no more esthetic than 
personal terror. 

The accepted distinctions between the esthetic and other 
points of view might be easily read off from the foregoing 


1See Prof. S. H. Butcher’s Aspects of the Greek Genius, 1st edition ; 
and Susemihl, Aristotle's Poetics, Introduction. 
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account. That which is “expression for expression’s sake ”’ 
is ex hypothesi secured from subservience to other ends 
whether ethical, intellectual or sensual. 

But a word remains to be said about the limit imposed 
on the factors of sesthetic emotion by the demand that it 
shall be expressed. ‘‘ How much,” it may be asked, ‘‘is in 
fact expressed by any given presentation? Is there any 
limit? Does it express whatever any one feels when it 
comes before him?’’ Here we must recur to the contrast 
of abstract contents and contents individualised by concrete 
presentation. 

“Two bits of wood nailed crosswise’’ (Browning) may 
suggest anything from the spokes of a wheel to the usual 
associations of a cross. Such a presentation, it may be 
urged, is capable of calling up any conceivable emotion. 
And no doubt this is so, but only because it 1s capable of 
calling up any conceivable presentation. It is not that the 
same presented content may call up different emotions, but 
that a content indeterminate in itself may be differently 
determined in the context of the mind. The emotions 
which may pass through the mind on seeing so bare a 
symbol, are not, in relation to it as it stands, ‘‘ expressed ”’ 
or ‘“‘embodied”’ emotions, and therefore cannot qualify it 
esthetically, and are not, so far as their suggestion by it is 
concerned, zsthetic emotions. Of course if they come into 
the mind with poetical or other imaginative matter, of the 
nature of expressive embodiment, that is accidental rela- 
tively to the seeing of the wooden cross, which alone was 
in question. Emotion brought up by mere associated con- 
tent, irrelevant to a real or universal connexion with pre- 
sented elements, is not ssthetic emotion. 

A more individualised presentation than that just taken 
as an example has more power to ensure a determinate 
mode of feeling, in other words, is more nearly such as by 
a normal mind must necessarily be felt in a particular way. 
Therefore, although no presentation can be so imperiously 
dominant as wholly to exclude accidents of feeling in 
different persons, yet as a matter of principle plurality of 
causes—the production of the same emotion by different 
contents—is impossible. Cause and effect are shown to be, 
as strictly they always must be, precisely correlative; and 
although, or because, individual consequents correspond to 
individual causes, there can be no common property residing 
in or attendant on the “circle of effects” which is not matched 
by a common property pervading the diversity of causes. 
Thus it is not true that presentations, sharing no identical 
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property, can be alike qualified as beautiful by emotions the 
identical element of which in that case would be accidental, 
or independent of the definite presentative elements which 
really make them what they are. 

The attempt to determine the sources of beauty by ex- 
amining the pleasurable feelings liable to be suggested by 
beautiful objects or actions, has, of course, led to many 
valuable observations respecting the connexion of expression 
with feeling. As a method of «esthetic science, however, 
I cannot but think it disabled by the general defect of associa- 
tionism, that is to say, the attempt to explain general con- 
nexions of content by the chance conjunction of particular 
experiences. This leads, if I am right, to two errors of 
principle. 

The first of these errors is the obliteration of the lne 
between what is beautiful, and what interests me personally. 
Though undoubtedly difficult to draw in practice, this dis- 
tinction must surely be maintained in principle and on the 
whole. No doubt I may have associated experiences which 
cause me to enjoy the croaking of frogs! or the cawing of 
rooks,” but does that make them beautiful? Are there ele- 
ments within the sounds themselves which in any sense or 
by any kind of analysis can be said to be symbolic of country 
life? My old travelling trunk reminds me delightfully of 
many pleasant experiences, but does that make it beautiful ? 
Surely even the ‘‘ideal” element of beauty must be founded 
in some universal connexion, indicated within the four 
corners of the beautiful object, and not on a wholly un- 
analysed conjunction, which, as taken, is an accident of my 
personal history. 

This first error, however, though as I am convinced a 
matter of principle, is also, just round the margin of the 
beautiful, a matter of degree. But the second, which is 
an aggravated case of the first, seems to me an absolute 
reversal of the esthetic pomt of view. It arises when 
among the pleasurable feelings brought up by association are 
counted, however indirectly, the dumb gratifications of sense. 

Refinement of allusion, as I tried to show above, does not 
help the matter so long as it merely means disguised or remote 
suggestion. The view which Bain® for example finds him- 


1Cf. Ward in Encycl. Brit., art. “ Psychology ”. 

*Sully, Human Mind, ii. 78. This enjoyment is not ranked under the 
head ‘“ Aisthetic,” but I do not see how it is differentiated. 

3 Kmotions and Will, 3rd ed., p. 227. “The ideal representation of the 
sensual pleasures comes strictly under the province of Art, but, for 
prudential and moral reasons, is kept within narrow limits, varying in 
different ages and countries.” 
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self obliged to take of the range of art in these respects, 
restricting it, as I understand, by mere convention, and by 
no principle,! is a very serious matter indeed. “But,” it may 
be retorted, “if these gratifications can be expressed in art, 
according to your own conceptions they are esthetic ; while 
if they cannot be expressed, cadit questio.” Here, however, 
we must bear in mind that there is such a thing as bad art, 
and that this largely consists of art which leans over and 
strains to do that which it cannot, by the law of its exist- 
ence, really achieve. In presenting the pure sensuous 
gratifications art cannot indeed achieve expression; but it 
may, and thoroughly vicious art most frequently does, 
attain suggestion. Let us think of the mere sensuous grati- 
fication of drinking to intoxication. No artistic presenta- 
tion will reproduce the taste and the peculiar excitement 
which constitute this sensuous enjoyment. Nothing will 
do this but the process itself. But it can of course be easily 
suggested or recalled in painting or poetry through its ac- 
companiments or its effects. Now to treat such reference 
as a suggestion of an associated pleasure, and therefore as 
an element in beauty, seems to me not a blunder of taste 
but a contradiction in principle. It is a sin against the in- 
dependence or purity (of course not meant in a moral sense) 
of wsthetic form, which is stated (e.y., by Schiller) as the 
law that esthetic pleasure as such is incapable of enhance- 
ment by the real existence of the object represented. This is 
involved in the formula of “ expression for expression’s sake ” 
and on this or other grounds commonly accepted. On the 
other hand, it is quite in accordance with this law that those 
elements in passion or intoxication, which are emphasised 
when the emotion has been made objective in a presentation, 
form that quintessence of feeling which finds utterance in the 
true poetry of love or wine. Thisis wholly different in prin- 
ciple from something which draws its pleasurableness from a 
faint reproduction of stronger actual pleasures. It is better 
and greater and deeper than the ordinary feelings of the 
normal man, and is not a mere suggestion of them. And it is 
noteworthy that though the art or poetry of passion is not 
to be judged by ethical standards, yet in practice morality 
has little to fear from it. But this is not at all the case 
with the art which depends on refined suggestion. 

The theory which relies on expressiveness is no doubt con- 
fronted with a certain difficulty in dealing with the splendours 


1For, as Bain points out, the mere requirement of universality (con- 
strued as generality) does not exclude sensuous suggestion in art or nature. 
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of colour or tone when wholly isolated (if this is ever true), 
or at any rate very slightly moulded by arrangement and 
combination. The inquiry at this point is one of extreme 
interest and difficulty, involving a good deal of criticism 
upon alleged facts of esthetic perception. It is impossible 
to go into it in detail on the present occasion; but I will 
indicate the class of considerations which induce me to 
think that this region of phenomena is capable of furnish- 
ing a signal ex xample in favour of the point of view which 
I have been urging. In the first place, I do not think that 
difficulties of distinction which meet us in tracing a certain 
element to its admitted vanishing-point are ever very strong 
arguments against a continuity well established in clearer 
phases. The lower limit of morality or of judgment shows 
closely parallel uncertainties. Does beauty, traced down 
to single colours or tones, suddenly become mere pleasant- 
ness to sense? Does morality, traced down to the actions 
of a savage, suddenly become mere impulse or mere dread 
of a superior? There is always the possibility that the 
element which is being tracked tends to vanish in some- 
thing else, but that in as far as it survives at all, it retains the 
essential nature which it displayed throughout. Secondly 
then, starting from this idea, I should point to the impro- 
bability that sensations of the wsthetic senses are devoid of 
the pleasurable element, whatever it is, which characterises 
all the sensations acknowledged to be unsthetic—taste, 
warmth, touch, and the like. It is therefore extreme:, 
likely, prima facie, that the higher sensations have in some 
sort a double aspect, adding to the pleasurable quality of 
the “lower” sensations a source of pleasure in which asa rule 
those lower sensations do not share. It might further be 
pointed out that this higher or, at least, peculiar pleasure 
does not seem to attend the sensations of eye and ear in 
proportion as they give the gratification which is most 
analogous to what we roughly calla ‘‘physical pleasure,”’ but 
seems rather to increase as they leave this character aside, 
and assume degrees and combinations which are not of 
interest to untrained perception. Again, by a correlative 
set of instances it might be shown that when, by exception, 
something which recalls wsthetic pleasure attaches to sensa- 
tions of the “ lower” senses, this does not consist in their 
‘physical’? pleasantness or any modification of it, but in 
some chance relation by which they are enabled to mimic 
the expressive power of the esthetic sensations. And 
lastly, if I am attacked with direct instances and challenged 
to say whether my esthetic enjoyment does not actually 
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depend in many prominent cases on the purely sensuous 
quality of a yellow or a red, a trumpet-note or violin-tone, 
I reply with absolute conviction, so far as my own ex- 
perience goes, that the mind undoubtedly revels in the 
splendours of the sensation, but always in the way of plunging 
into its peculiarity, of dwelling on and drawing out that 
which makes it what it is, so as very soon to pass into the 
beauty of combination, even if this is not, owing to constant 
experience (and, in sound, to its composite nature), really 
inherent in the whole process from the first. I maintain, 
then, that even an enjoyable colour is not a mute gratification 
of sense, but is felt as an utterance. We dwell on its 
nature, but it is its nature, positive though not definable, 
on which we dwell. As Mr. Gurney felt with melodies, I 
feel with colours; they say something to me, though if I 
could know what they say instead of seeing it they would 
be colours no longer. The difference between the lower 
sensations and the ‘‘ «sthetic’’ sensations is so universally 
accepted that I think I am entitled to press it home as I 
have done, although Iam not prepared with a rationale of 
it if I am bound to consider both as sensations pure and 
simple. My suggestions rather point to the conception 
that it is not as sensations that sounds or sights can have 
esthetic value; and any one who affirms that the whole 
pleasurable effect of bright light on a young child is of a 
nature truly continuous with wsthetic feeling proper, is 
bound, I think, to show the difference at that early stage 
between pleasure in light and pleasure in warmth or soft- 
ness. I should not shrink, on the other hand, from admitting 
that in the sensations which are commonly classed as un- 
esthetic there is a vanishing element of wsthetic feeling in 
so far as pleasure in them arises from appreciation of a 
distinct individual quality which leads us to dwell upon its 
nature with a more or less genuine interest.! 

Inherited associations need hardly be discussed until 
they are shown to be a vera causa in the definite form which 
alone could make them serviceable in explaining esthetic 
emotion. We are born with many pre-dispositions; and 
a few more, unless singularly positive and definite, would 
merely be an addition to the general stock of material out 
of which our mind organises itself. A definite inherited 
forest-emotion is imaginable, but could it ever be verifiable 
among the strong and various components which are easily 
seen to enter into our feeling for woodland scenery and 


'Cp. Dr. Middleton’s remarks on wines in The Eqoist. 
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surroundings? Would it not necessarily be so overlaid 
and defined by other matter as to be of little more ex- 
planatory value than our primitive sensitiveness to light or 
to musical sound in general? A superfluous hypothesis, 
not shown to rest on a vera causa, can hardly claim attention. 

Much of the foregoing argument, it may be thought, 
could be summed up by saying that wsthetic emotion is 

“impersonal”’. But the word is a dangerous one, and gives 
rise, | think, to serious fallacies in art-theory to-day. I 
should prefer to borrow the expression of a recent writer on 
a different subject, and call it “‘ super-personal”. In becom- 
ing esthetic, emotion does not become something less but 
something more ; it does not forfeit the depth of personality, 
but only throws off its narrowness, and modifies it by an en- 
largement which is also a reinforcement. The impersonality 
of art has recently come to be thought of as approaching a 
critical or intellectual attitude. This I take to be a grave 
error, having its root in a confusion between the existence 
of feeling in a person—which is necessary to its existence at 
all—and the restriction of its content to his narrowest self, 
which the nature of feeling or of its qualifying accompani- 
ments does not in any way demand. 

I suggest then that wsthetic emotion is emotion which in 
creating, or adapting itself to, its pure expression—‘ pure ” 
as expression for expression’s sake—has undergone a definite 
change of character. It has become “ objective ’ * in the 
sense of being attached to presentations which are as a rule 
highly individualised and are related to entire psychoses 
much as abstract language is related to abstract thought. 
Its impersonal or super-personal character is deducible from 
these conditions; while the typical aspect of the pleasure 
which attends it must be looked for within the general field 
of that enjoyment which accompanies the discharge of any 
and every emotion. It is however, as esthetic, confined to 
cases where, in the discharge, there suggest themselves 
presentative elements ideal or sensuous, or in perfect 
examples both together in complete fusion, such as sustain 
and justify and individualise the main emotion by charging 
it with the deeper and wider ideal contents of the self. I 
start from such simple comparisons as that of the anger of 
a common man, which in serious cases may impart a certain 
dignity to his bearing and sometimes a certain nobility to 
his expressions, with the indignation of Burns when he 
wrote the epigrams on the Earl of Galloway, or, at a higher 
level, with Milton’s sonnet on the Vaudois or Dante’s satire 
on Florence in the Jnferno. If we follow such instances. 
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into detail, noting how passion tends to purify and harmonise 
its utterance as its content more deeply involves the issues 
of human life, we shall, I believe, be on the right track of 
esthetic analysis. All modes of pleasurable suggestion 
which truly fall within esthetic limits, can be shown, I 
think, to be organic to such self-utterance as this, and we 
begin at the wrong end when we reckon them up as esthetic 
elements because per se suggestions of pleasure.’ On the 
contrary, their pleasurableness will be found to centre in 
some property or condition—as, for example, in the condition 
of ‘efficient attention””—which makes them conducive to 
expressiveness. 


1See this point trenchantly stated by Ward, Encycl. brit., art. 
‘“* Psychology,” p. 70, col. 1 








Il—FREEDOM, RESPONSIBILITY AND PUNISH- 
MENT. 


By James H. Hystop. 


Eacu of these subjects is large enough to occupy more 
space than can be allotted to an article in the columns of 
Minp; and for this reason it might seem a little audacious 
to announce them as matter for a single short discussion. 
Were I to attempt anything like a scientific treatment of 
them, either singly or together, I should not venture upon 
all of them within the hmits at my command. ‘The 
apology, however, for taking them together in a single short 
article is the fact that I intend rather to investigate and 
analyse their relation to each other. Assuming that their 
larger relations to the theory of Ethics are well understood, 
I may well examine their mutual relations within the limits 
afforded here. Hence after a careful definition of the terms 
as I shall use them, I may be able to dispose of the problem 
briefly enough. 

I shall use the term “freedom” to describe three different 
conditions of the mental subject: (4) Exemption from 
political and physical restraints; (/) Autonomy, spon- 
taneity, or the subject as merely an originating cause of its 
action ; (c) Velleity, or capacity for deliberative and alterna- 
tive choice. In the first of these senses freedom may un- 
doubtedly exist, whatever we may think of the other two 
forms of it, and hence from the unanimity existing on this 
point, and from the fact that the dispute centres about the 
psychological, as opposed to the physico-political question, 
I need not lay any stress upon the first conceptions. There 
remain for me, therefore, two alternatives: First, I can 
adopt the term ‘‘ freedom” to denote the second condition 
of the subject, and that only when it is conceived merely as 
the cause of its own action, but not capable of choice. 
Whether a conscious being is always or ever so is another 
question. But I have found the term used historically by 
such writers as Plato, Lactantius, Spinoza, Hume, &c., to 
denote self-movement. This meaning would make the idea 
absolutely simple, and distinguish it sharply from that con- 
ception where the subject was not only self-determined but 
also equally capable of doing otherwise. The object, of 
course, is to distinguish between the latter condition as a 
ratio cognoscendi, but not the ratio essendi, of autonomy or 
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spontaneity, and as the ratio essendi of responsibility, which 
describes the subject’s liability to moral praise or blame. 
Second, on the other hand, I might adopt the broader mean- 
ing in which the term is treated as identical with or includ- 
ing responsibility. In this case it would be complex, and 
hence all argument regarding it would have to treat it so. 
If this were adopted then the argument regarding the 
‘freedom of the will” would have to consider both elements 
or conditions; namely, spontaneity or autonomy and re- 
sponsibility, and it could not be determined until both 
conditions were proved. Most discussions have really 
stopped short with the proof of the first, or at least with 
the explanation of how it was either possible, or necessary 
to amoral theory, while the great difficulty was to conceive a 
man as governed by the strongest motive and yet equally 
capable of an alternative choice. It was conceivable that a 
man could be the cause of certain actions, but not capable 
of doing any others, and hence however he might be regarded 
or treated as their cause, he could not be a subject of praise 
or blame. The latter characteristic is necessary to his re- 
sponsibility, as I had conceived it. 

The great objection to the limited conception of “freedom” 
as denoting only psycho-centric causality, but not equal 
alternatives in volition, is that this idea may be true, but 
has no importance; that the real problem of ethics is to 
know whether man is responsible or not. I should unhesi- 
tatingly admit the conclusiveness of this objection, if all 
controversialists in this matter of free will were to admit 
that their conception of ‘‘ freedom” was complex, and that 
at least two elements must be established in order to present 
a complete theory of it, while one of those elements, that of 
autonomy, is sufficient to justify the treatment of man as 
the cause of certain actions, whether he be able to do the 
opposite or not. It is true that the kind of “‘ freedom” which 
I have advocated elsewhere! does not have the importance 
attached to the general theory of that doctrine in ethics; all 
of which was admitted with the assertion that what was not 
possessed by “‘ freedom” was transferred to responsibility. 
This disposal of the case divided the whole importance of 
the problem, as ordinarily conceived, between the two 
elements of ‘‘ freedom” in the complex conception. But it 
did not remove all ethical importance from the simple con- 
ception of ‘freedom’ as psychic causality. It merely 
limited that importance. From the very nature of the case 


1 Philosophic Review, July, 1892. 
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I had to use “‘ freedom” in either the simple or the complex 
sense. If I used it in the complex sense, I should have in- 
cluded a problem which it was not the purpose of that 
article to discuss, and hence the argument would have been 
irrelevant. But if I used it in the narrower sense, I could 
avoid entangling myself with the matter of moral responsi- 
bility and establish a position which is the condition of 
preventive methods of ‘‘ punishment ”. 

I have several objects in my analysis. First, to distin- 
guish between the ratio cognoscendi and the ratio essendi of 
such problems. Second, to separate psychic causality from 
the conditions of responsibility in such a way that the 
former might be. true without implying the latter, thus 
opening the way to a denial of responsibility, if it could be 
shown that man was not able to choose otherwise than he 
does. Third, to establish a condition which will afford a 
basis for an important distinction between preventive and 
corrective “punishment’’. In the article mentioned I dis- 
cussed the first of these problems, and a part of the second. 
In the present essay I have to discuss the remainder of them. 
I shall continue for convenience to use the term ‘‘ freedom” 
in its limited sense, although not denying others the right 
to use it otherwise and to include responsibility. For the 
sake of the importance attaching to the difference between 
the inner causality of an act, and the equal ability to do the 
opposite, I must contrast ‘‘ freedom” and responsibility, 
though I shall maintain that the latter implies the former. 
This is to say that I must have two terms for expressing 
radically different conditions affecting ethical theories, and 
hence when it is no longer necessary to take account of 
those differences we may consider the proprieties of lan- 
guage. The concession to others of the right to use the 
term ‘‘ freedom” in the complex sense, provided that they 
recognise the two distinct principles enunciated, is, on the 
one hand, a sufficient atonement on my part for any im- 
puted violations of traditional meaning, while, on the other 
hand, my proviso is a legitimate demand to make upon them 
for their assumption of the complex idea. 

Taking the conception ‘‘freedom” to denote merely causal 
as distinguished from deliberative agency, it is proposed to 
contrast it with responsibility, while asserting that the 
former is implied in the latter whenever it is supposed or 
asserted. This is to say that freedom may exist without 
responsibility, but that responsibility cannot exist without 
freedom or psycho-centric causality ; such a conception in- 
volves in the discussion of the present problem all the 
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elements previously mentioned in our doctrine of freedom, 
plus such a presentation of facts and principles as will ex- 
plain the possibility of moral responsibility. As a conse- 
quence we shall have to canvass somewhat the question of 
inhibition, its nature and influence. This will be designed 
to show the relation of inhibition to responsibility, and the 
various theories of punishment. 

But we can discuss the matter of responsibility intelli- 
gently only when it has been adequately defined. In 
general it is regarded as equivalent to accountability, or 
liability to praise or blame. But this is, after all, a meaning 
somewhat narrower than it often obtains. The full scope 
of its meaning will be best seen in the fact that general 
usage, whether consciously or unconsciously, describes two 
very different kinds of responsibility. We may divide them 
into causal responsibility and moral responsibility. This is 
to say, that we often speak of a person or thing as ‘‘ respon- 
sible” for a givenevent when we mean no more than the 
fact that the agent is the cause of the event, and must be 
dealt with as such. This meaning, it will be seen, is 
identical with our idea of merely free or psychic causality, 
and undoubtedly explains why the two conceptions, freedom 
and responsibility, became convertible. But what we have 
here chosen to call ‘‘ moral” responsibility for the sake of a 
distinction describes the condition of a man who can act 
otherwise than he actually does act; that is, possesses 
alternative choice. The distinction, therefore, appears 
merely as that which we have chosen to embody in the 
terms free causality and responsibility. We shall conse- 
quently use the term responsibility in the ‘‘ moral” sense 
defined. As regards the theory of punishment, we shall 
take up that subject when we have determined the question 
of responsibility. 

In order to comprehend the whole range of inhibitive 
action and its relation to the problem before us we must 
follow it through all its stages. We must first recall, 
however, its general nature. It may be defined as any 
action of arrest exercised by one centre or function upon another. 
This may take two forms, which, for the lack of better 
terms, may be called physiological and psychological. The 
former is merely the inhibition exercised by one nervous 
centre upon another without our being able to say that 
the effect was due to the absorption of energy by conscious- 
ness in one direction rather than another. In other words, 
physiological inhibition is unconscious, and represents 
neural functions apart from the presence of consciousness. 
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This is illustrated in such cases as the arrest of the heart’s 
action by disturbances in the pneumogastric nerve ; in in- 
testinal movements by interferences with the splanchnic 
nerve ; and in respiration by interferences with the superior 
laryngeal nerve. ‘‘ Similarly,” says Foster, ‘‘ the vaso-motor 
centre in the medulla may, by impulses arriving along 
various afferent tracts, be inhibited, during which the 
muscular walls of various arteries are relaxed; or aug- 
mented, whereby the tonic contraction of various arteries 1s 
increased.”” In general, then, we may find the activity of 


any centre either inhibited or stimulated by the activity of 


another. Psychological inhibition will be the arresting 
power of consciousness in one direction against the exercise 
either of neural or conscious action in another direction. 
For instance, the concentration of attention upon something 
in the visual field will diminish the intensity of a sensation 
in the tactual field, or the remembered experience of pain 
will check the tendency of a present consciousness to issue 
in muscular action. A better illustration is probably the 
fact that intense mental activity may arrest action of the 
stomach, the circulation of the blood to the extremities, or 
muscular action. The idea may be carried into the higher 
intellectual field where one form of mental occupation may 
prevent action in another, such as rational processes limiting 
the exercise of the emotional, &c. It is not meant that this 
kind of inhibition is essentially different from physiological 
arrest. The two kinds may be equally neural functions, or 
they may be distinct. It is not necessary for us to deter- 
mine which alternative is correct. It may be that the basis 
of the so-called psychological arrest is that of physiological 
inhibition. We shall not dispute this conception of it. We 
are distinguishing between the two forms for purposes which 
will appear when discussing the complications of responsi- 
bility, and systems of punishment. 

Now, to start with man as merely an organism for ex- 
hibiting reflex actions, it will be apparent that we can 
consider him as neither free nor responsible. To be free 
the initiative of volition must be conscious or ideational, 
and to be responsible in a perfect degree the agent must 
both consciously initiate the volition and be capable of act- 
ing otherwise. In reflex actions neither of these conditions 
exist. If, therefore, man is only a reflex centre his freedom 
and responsibility are out of the question. He is a passive 
organism, awaiting the impulse of external stimulus. What- 
ever actions, therefore, are mediated through him under 
this conception would have to be treated in terms of their 
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external causes. Remove the stimuli and the actions would 
not occur. There would be no need of dealing with 
him in this case because he would never act except under 
stimulus. But it is otherwise if we consider him as the 
subject of states of consciousness which are assumed to be 
capable of initiating volitions independently of the reflexes, 
which are unconscious reactions. These states may be 
awakened by external stimuli, and they may or may not 
immediately issue in volition. This is not to be determined 
at present. We are considering them merely as antecedents 
and efficient causes of volitions other than those causes 
which produce reflex muscular actions. As indicated in 
the previous statements, the matter, power and direction of 
consciousness are not determined by the external stimulus. 
They are determined by the nature of the subject; and 
hence the effect in volition will not be an arbitrary and 
mechanical reaction like the reflexes, but will be what we 
call rational, conscious, purposive, &c., in a greater or less 
degree. It will be an action indicating either a different 
kind of antecedent from that of reflex action, or additional 
antecedents involving subjective as well as objective ele- 
ments, the objective furnishing the occasion and _ the 
subjective the initiative influences. 

Now, man is the subject both of reflex actions and of states 
of consciousness ; and since all students of his history, both 
in regard to his individual origin, and his development from 
a remote simple organism, maintain that the first functions 
he exercises are merely reflex, the question may be raised 
how he ever gets beyond them. Nor is this a question 
merely to know how he ever becomes conscious, but to know 
how consciousness can ever initiate actions when it involves 
more time for its occurrence than the reflexes. The same 
motor organism has to be employed for both forms of 
action, and if all were to follow external stimuli immediately, 
consciousness could not be their initiative unless it had 
time to arise and exercise its motive efficiency before or 
independently of the tendencies to reflex action. How can 
it ever do so? 

An important fact to note in this question, in order to 
ascertain how the nexus between stimulus and muscular 
actions may be broken, is the general law that veflea: reaction 
time is shorter than cerebral reaction time. That is, reactions 
of the spinal cord occupy less time than reactions of the 
higher brain centres, the latter being supposed to exercise 
the functions of intelligence. This being the case, and if 
the reflex centres must act at once upon stimulus, the 
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muscular action must occur before consciousness is awakened; 
and hence, whatever its states may be able to do after they 
arise, the deed may be done which will make all the volitions 
of consciousness nugatory and useless. But it is precisely 
here that the machinery of inhibition can be invoked to 
arrest the reflexes and allow conscious states to mediate 
between stimulus and muscular action. For instance, it has 
been shown by actual experiment among animals that the 
very presence of the cerebral mass acts upon the reflexes of 
the spinal cord to retard them ; that is, to increase reaction 
time. The normal condition, therefore, is one of physio- 
logical inhibition. Again, it is known that in sleep reaction 
time is quickened, and in the conscious state it 1s slower. 
This is a case of what I have called psychological inhibition. 
It represents the arresting influence of consciousness upon 
lower centres, either by virtue of its inferior power or because 
it absorbs energy which would otherwise be expended in the 
reflex centres. But in whatever manner it may be said to 
act it produces a retardation of reaction time. This might 
not be sufficient in any case to compensate for the difference 
between reaction and cerebrai reflexes. But whether it is 
or not does not require to be determined as long as the 
reflex centres, comps ared with the cerebral, are concerned 
only with organic functions. For it is not a question to 
decide how consciousness can ever usurp the functions of the 
organic system, but how it can ever find a chance to exercise 
motive efficiency before some form of muscular response to 
stimulus has made its action useless. This will appear in a 
moment. In our illustrations we were interested only in 
establishing the general fact and the wide range of inhibition 
as an arresting influence, whether in the case cited it actually 
compensated or not for the difference between reflex and 
cerebral reaction time. 

But while the same principle operates, the whole case is 
changed when we come to consider the inhibitions of the 
higher intellectual centres upon the tendencies of sensation 
and emotion to issue in action immediately upon the occur- 
rence of stimulus. The difference in time between them, if 
it exists or is likely to exist, is overcome in these instances 
so as to give ideational activity a chance to produce volitions 
which may be different from instinctive reactions upon im- 
pressions. Inhibition, however, of some kind is involved 
whenever a sensation or emotion has its motor impulse 
arrested. The reason for this supposition appears in the 
following important facts. We are told by modern psycho- 
logists that it is of the very nature of consciousness to 
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influence the muscular system; and hence when any 
emotional or impulsive state is awakened, not to say any- 
thing of ordinary sensations, an action should follow, and 
would follow, but for arresting agencies due either to 
physiological influences in other centres or to simultaneous 
elements of consciousness (psychological inhibitions) other 
than the particular sensation, emotion or impulse. For 
instance, pain has an inhibitory effect on muscular action, 
and so also the idea of pain. The child putting its hand into 
the fire isan illustration. The presence of pain immediately 
arrests muscular tension. Then if tempted at some other 
time to try the same experiment, the memory of the past 
experience, or the idea of a past pain, with the consciousness 
of its imminent re-occurrence, will arrest all tendencies to 
movement caused by the curiosity of the previous moment. 
One state of consciousness supplants another. In this and all 
similar cases the natural difference between the time required 
to act on the occurrence of the stimulus and the time for the 
inhibitory influence to prevent an immediate action is in 
some way overcome, so that a state other than the first 
consciousness can determine the form of action. This may 
be effected by supposing that the inertia of the muscular 
system is great enough to prevent any reaction until the 
inhibiting force has time to supplant an antecedent mental 
state. Or we may suppose that the difference between the 
mental time of a given consciousness and an associated one 
is not great enough to permit the completion of a muscular 
act before the latter arrests the act. Or again we might 
suppose that among the very earliest experiences the subject 
contracts the habit of delayed action until associated ideas 
can arise, so that there is more or less of a perpetual 
deliberative tension (unconscious, no doubt, and it may be 
physiological) which allows association time to take the 
place of the first spontaneous tendency to action. But 
however this may be, it is not necessary to decide. We 
know the fact that a present consciousness may be checked 
in its muscular tension by an associated consciousness 
representing a past experience. A more deliberative ten- 
dency may have been given the organism by previous 
experiences, and this may be inherited, so that purely 
organic arrest May come in as an agent aiding the occur- 
rence of supplanting a present by an associated conscious- 
ness. But whether or not, simple mental time may be 
overcome by association time, so that volition may follow 
the latter rather than the former. 

It is by this conception of the matter that we have en- 
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deavoured in a brief manner to establish the origin of the 
‘motive ” which conditions a free spontaneity, or ideational 
activity. It is shown that inhibition might be necessary to 
break the nexus between stimulus and motor reaction and 
to make deliberation possible. That matter does not require 
to be gone over again. But we must recall the remark that 
deliberation is only a ratio cognoscendi, not a ratio essendi of 
freedom. What we have hereafter to show is the fact that 
it is the ratio essendi of responsibility. At present we must 
consider the importance of the former fact. In making 
deliberation only a proof of freedom we have provided for 
the supposition that action may be free even when the 
subject does not deliberate; that is, when this act is an 
immediate consequence of a sensation, emotion or any idea- 
tional state occurring as the direct response to stimulus. A 
sensation and an emotion, even if they be regarded as psy- 
chical stimuli, that is, mediate agencies between external 
impressions and volitions, are states of consciousness, and 
to that extent involve the action of ideational functions : 
only they are not deliberative. They contain in themselves 
the conception of an end more or less distinct, and so enable 
action to be determined by the ideational element, at least 
in its direction, rather than by the stimulus: But we should 
hardly regard such actions as responsible. They are too 
much dependent upon the contingencies of external circum- 
stances, on the one hand, and the contingency of mental 
moods, on the other. The subject may well be regarded as 
the principal cause, on the ground that the motive is an 
idea of an end not furnished by the stimulus. But if he 
must act at once on the occurrence of a mental state, and 
nothing can occur to arrest the efficiency of this state, or 
produce something of a mental equilibrium, he does not 
possess that ability to do otherwise which is essential to 
responsibility, although the cause of the particular act initi- 
ated may be ideational rather than external. Or to state 
the same thought in another form, the mere fact that an act 
has an ideational origin does not make it a responsible act, 
because there is nothing to prevent such motives from act- 
ing in a manner much like reflexes. That is to say, the 
occurrence of a particular idea may be either the result of 
any impression whatever, or so invariable and free from 
arrest as to issue in volition without reflexion. The con- 
nexion between the external stimulus and the volition would 
be so close as to exclude anything like deliberation or that 
comprehension of the situation which prevents conscious- 
ness from being wholly a mechanical effect of impressions. 
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Hence when consciousness cannot break the nexus between 
stimulus and motor reaction, however much it may be the 
cause of the particular act, the agent cannot be regarded as 
responsible for the result. 

Let us take some illustrations of this conception of the 
matter. Experiments in the measurement of reaction time 
often show an interesting quasi-mechanical effect of stim- 
ulus. The tension and attention of the mind upon an ex- 
pected impression often lead to a volition the very opposite 
of the one intended by the operator to follow the stimulus. 
It seems that the mind is in the condition of a delicate 
spring which almost any impulse may set into motion. For 
the time, it is a kind of reflex organism in which, without 
waiting for perception to rise into apperception, it explodes 
into volition out of proportion to what a deliberative being 
would do. This is due to the setting which consciousness 
has for the moment, and perhaps the suspension of inhibi- 
tive influences sufficiently to allow the transition from 
stimulus to action without the mediation of deliberative 
ideation. Now, although such an act is intentional and 
free (that is, caused by the subject), for the reason that the 
stimulus does not act in the direction it should by sup- 
position; yet the dependence upon the impression for the 
occasion to act, and the immediate nexus between this and 
the volition, is so close that it is, at least, very difficult to 
determine whether we should attribute more to the mind 
than to the stimulus in the consideration of causes. Under 
the circumstances we should not consider the agent re- 
sponsible, although he was the cause of the act, and this 
because there did not exist the reflexion or deliberative 
condition which would make the subject independent of 
external influences. The act was free or spontaneous in 
the sense that it came from an ideational source, and was 
not the mere mechanical reflex of sensation as an organic 
state. But it was prevented from being reflective by the 
volitional tensions of consciousness waiting for an explosion, 
but not sufficiently restrained to wait for apperception. 
The agent was thus the cause of the act; but, owing to the 
suspension of inhibitive influences, habit, association, ap- 
perception, &c., he was not a responsible cause of it. 

Now, we may take an illustration on a larger scale. 
Some persons in life are little more than agents in the con- 
dition of the subject under reaction experiments. They 
have a fixed attention upon some object, pleasure, fame, 
wealth, power, &c., which is likely to issue in action im- 
mediately upon the presentation of an opportunity to obtain 
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the coveted object. They are not disposed to deliberate. 
It is true that they may be responsible for this condition. 
But this conception of the case will come up again. For 
the moment we wish to indicate a mental condition which, 
if the agent is not responsible for it, will diminish the re- 
sponsibility of his action, although not interfering with its 
freedom, as that is defined. Take the case of the person 
who suffers from a strong temptation to steal whenever the 
opportunity is offered. The very sight of money or property 
often provokes an irresistible inclination to theft. This 
type of mental condition is found in all degrees from in- 
ceptive responsibility to moral insanity, such as_klepto- 
mania and any similar servitude to temptations. But these 
external inducements have their suggestive power almost, if 
not wholly, from the predisposition of the subject. There 
is in him a fixed tendency to react upon impressions in the 
direction of a determinate desire, and unless inhibitive in- 
fluences can check its motive power he is an agent without 
the power to act otherwise than in the one direction. He 
is like the man whose action is determined by his condition 
of expectancy in the experiments mentioned. Although 
the motive cause of his action is ideational and intentional, 
and free in the sense that no external influence can originate 
it, his independence of such influences is not great enough 
to make him the responsible cause. He acts from unde- 
liberative impulses. His ideational character lacks the ele- 
ment of reflexion, or if it has any of this, it does not 
possess it in sufficient measure to restrain the intensity of 
feeling in the one direction of the will. In other words, the 
connexion between his predominant mental state and his 
volitions is too close to admit of interruption from anything 
except from a habit or a power to arrest the motive tenden- 
cies of an idea which may be the chance product of an 
outside impression. He is the free cause of his act, a fact 
which is clearly shown by the circumstance that the ex- 
ternal impression derives its sole influence upon the will by 
the idea and inclination which give it meaning. But be- 
cause he does not or cannot reflect upon and arrest the 
influence of this idea, no equal alternative presents itself 
to his mind, and hence he will not be responsible, or will 
possess this quality in a diminishing degree proportioned to 
his obsession by an undeliberative idea. 

We are now prepared to examine more carefully the 
conditions of responsibility, and how deliberation, or what 
it implies, is essential to it. We shall say nothing of 
actions supposed to be the result of sensations and emotions 
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unaccompanied by an idea of an end, for it may well 
be questioned whether any such actions ever occur, and 
whether, since the abandonment of the Cartesian doctrine 
of sensation and emotion, such a conception of volitions 
would be tenable. All we could say is that no responsibility 
could exist under such conditions. Responsibility, if it 
exists, must occur within the limits of volition proper ; that 
is, within the limits of actions produced by ideas or idea- 
tional motives. But we have previously said that the mere 
fact of ideational motivation does not make an act respon- 
sible, although it might make it free. This conception will 
now have to be qualified, or if not qualified, explained so as 
to show how ideational motives determine responsibility. 
When saying that the mere fact that a motive is idea- 
tional does not make the subject responsible, we had in 
view the conception that the action or volition must not 
occur in virtue of the mere existence of the ideational state. If 
the mere existence of an idea determined muscular action 
the effect would be too much implicated either in the nexus 
between external stimulus and volition, or in the passive 
mental reaction resulting in a state of consciousness in 
which its own elements would not be open to choice. In 
the kleptomaniac the connexion between the existence of 
the idea and the volition is so close that deliberation on the 
merits of any other course is impossible. I do not mean 
necessarily the act of stealing, but the volition which decides 
the direction which action shall take, and which therefore 
shuts off the power of any other idea to take the place of 
the particular one in possession. And so with the idiot, the 
insane, and the criminal who feels his impulses taking him 
in only the one direction of his crime. What is required in 
all such cases is the influence of inhibition to arrest the 
reflex and impulsive tendency of an idea to issue in action 
until the higher ideas have a chance to be measured in com- 
parison with it. This inhibition may occur in several ways. 
First, it may be a mere physiological action involving an 
absorption of energy that would otherwise seek expenditure 
in the direction of the first mental state awakened, and 
which represents a latent tendency of the organism to await 
the occurrence of higher functional exercise before passing 
into motor reaction. Second, it may be an arresting influ- 
euce due to previous experiences which have acted to break 
the natural motor power of an idea, and which has so 
organised the unconscious functions of the brain, or the 
mind, that the original tendencies to reflex reactions are 
held in abeyance. Third, it may be the restraining influence 
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of one contemporaneous idea upon another. It is probable 
that the first of the three always occurs, and it may condi- 
tion the influence of the others. But it is the third which 
is the most important in producing mental equilibrium after 
the rise of the first idea in response to impressions or any 
cause producing a mental state as a reaction. Suppose the 
case of a criminal whose first idea is theft. If any thought 
such as the fear of consequences, the superior merit of re- 
spect for property, or the value of virtue can occur to his 
mind before the complete obsession of attention with the 
idea of stealing, that very occurrence has a tendency to 
weaken the first thought as a motive power. It may itself 
be inhibited finally by the first state. But the moment 
that it occurs, it must arrest the intensity of the first in 
some measure. This is simply a case of the general law of 
consciousness expressed in Hamilton and Kant’s doctrine 
that sensation and perception are in an inverse ratio to each 
other. Perhaps a better way of formulating it would be to 
say that the intensity of any element of a synthetic con- 
sciousness is in an inverse ratio to the one in the focus of 
attention. This will mean that the occurrence of any other 
idea than a given one avails to weaken the force of the first 
and may supplant it altogether. If idea B can come into 
consciousness before idea A acts it will arrest the force of A 
in proportion to its own recognition and may result in that 
condition which makes an equilibrium. ‘The memory of 
a past pain by a child restrains the curiosity which would 
prompt it to put its fingers in the fire a second time. 
This is only a trite and well-known instance, but it illus- 
trates the whole process. The most important feature 
for our present purpose, however, is a fact not generally 
noticed in such cases. It is, not only the fact that some 
function of arrest is exercised to produce hesitation between 
alternatives, and to interrupt the tendency of an idea from 
its mere existence to issue in action, but also the more im- 
portant fact that the intellect can intervene to decide which 
alternative idea shall prevail. That is, instead of simply 
one mental conception without an alternative, two or more 
alternatives are presented to consciousness more or less 
balancing the motive tendencies of each other, but whether 
balancing each other or not, offering more than one poten- 
tial volition as long as each is an object of recognition. In 
the process of alternation between the two ideas, however 
limited the time, there is not only deliberation which makes 
various courses of action possible, but there is a chance to 
sever consciousness from the nexus between stimulus and 
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motor action and from the primary tendency to an explosive 
reflex from its own existence, so that the whole motive can 
be formed by the mind either in its deliberative capacity at 
the time or as the result of a previous deliberation fixing 
the law of its desire and action. Thus it is the motive 
power of the higher consciousness or ideas that both checks 
the influence of the lower and makes another alternative 
possible than the one suggested by the first idea following 
an impression as a re eflex. It is to be admitted, of course, 
that the first idea may finally prevail, but not until delibera- 
tion has made another alternative possible, and this is all 
that is necessary to establish at least a measure of responsi- 
bility in the agent. 

The part which inhibition, whether physiological or 
psychological, plays in this process is merely a function of 
arresting lower impulses representing less mental time in 
their normal activity than the higher, so that the higher 
may intervene and supplant them. We may explain 
this arrest in any way we please, but it does not matter 
what the nature of it is. We are in this discussion con- 
cerned with it only as a /act compensating for the difference 
between the less and the greater mental time in the activity 
of lower and higher functions. Reflex reaction time is the 
quickest. The next is simple reaction time after stimulus 
with sensation. Association time is still longer. To 
prevent sensation and emotion as present states from 
issuing in motor reactions at once and to admit the higher 
associated ideas, covering the past as well as the present, 
into motivation, inhibition must arrest the former influences 
as we have shown. But then deliberation or will time is 
still greater, and this means that between a present and an 
associated consciousness there must elapse a period of time, 
however brief, for estimating the comparative value of the 
two or more possible directions for volition, unless that 
value has been decided by a previous act of reflexion, when 
less time will be expended in a choice. But all along some 
form of arrest is required to enable the higher functions to 
come into play before a definite action has rendered their 
intervention useless, and we find it occurring in those cases 
where deliberation is a fact. It may be a physiological 
tendency to reflexion, or it may be the effect of previous 
experiences and habit, or it may be a hereditary capacity 
due to certain habits in a near or remote ancestry. But it 
is In any case a force which allows the wider range of con- 
sciousness to compete fairly with the narrower, and to do 
so the higher processes involving more time to develop must 
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be given an opportunity to rise and be compared with the 
primary impulse. The interruption of the mechanical 
nexus and the process of reflexion effect this result, the 
subject becoming responsible precisely in proportion to his 
deliberation, or his capacity for deliberation. 

With this establishment of the condition of responsibility 
there are two things to be remarked before going to the 
question of punishment. ‘The first is that we do not mean 
to imply or assert that mere deliberation completes the 
idea of responsibility. There must exist the capacity for 
moral conceptions at the same time. This we assume in 
the developed moral agent. But even if this capacity ex- 
isted and there was no possibility of deliberation the dif- 
ference in time between the primary impulses of feeling 
and those ideas involved in moral reflexion and choice 
migit often prevent the action of the latter. Hence the 
conditions of deliberation are the primary conditions of 
responsibility, which alone we are presuming to explain at 
present while taking for granted that the capacity for moral 
conceptions must also be present. The second remark is a 
distinction, which the last observation in the previous para- 
graph requires us to keep in mind; namely, that between 
actual yesponsibility, and a capacity for it. This is probably 
distinguishing between two kinds or two degrees of moral 
responsibility. But however we regard them, the distinction 
must be made in order to understand the subsequent dis- 
cussion. A person who actually deliberates between two 
alternatives enjoys a measure of freedom, independence and 
responsibility somewhat different from one who only has 
the capacity for this deliberation, because his consciousness 
is better equilibrated and not so possessed by a single pre- 
dominant mood. The significance of this will appear 
presently. 

Now, to understand this whole matter in a better way, we 
take up the problem of punishment. Without defining it 
distinctly, it is sufficient to mention the three forms of it 
accepted by moralists, as at least representing the ideas and 
practices of men at present and in the past. They are pre- 
ventive, corrective and retributive punishment. Suffice it to 
say that it is only the question of ‘‘ punishment’ that can 
give any importance to the freedom of the will and responsi- 
bility. Were it not for this very practical problem there 
would probably be no interest attached to the question we 
are discussing. But the necessity of preventing certain 
actions creates the problem of the means to this end. In 
the earliest periods of human life revenge, which was retribu- 
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tive in its nature, represented the form of punishment for 
evil-doing. But humanitarianism on the one hand, and a 
growing feeling on the other, whether conscious or un- 
conscious of its assumptions, of modified responsibility 
gradually supplanted retributive by corrective and preventive 
punishment. But while all schools, or nearly all, have 
given up the propriety of purely retributive penalties, there 
has not been entire agreement upon the question whether 
they should be entirely preventive or entirely corrective. It 
is merely interesting to remark, however, that the neces- 
sitarian has as often advocated the corrective as the 
preventive method. The importance of this fact will be 
apparent presently. In the meantime we wish to explain 
the distinction between the several forms of punishment. 

If there is any proposition which is universally accepted 
in morals and jurisprudence it is the proposition that an 
agent who is not free cannot be punished for his actions. 
From what we have said about the doctrine of free-will, it 
will be seen that this proposition is ambiguous, and we shall 
remark presently that it has a double ambiguity. In the 
first place, it may mean that a man who is not the cause of 
his actions cannot be punished, or it may mean that a man 
who is not responsible cannot be punished. In the second 
place, ‘‘ punishment” represents two conceptions. The first 
is a means of prevention, and the second denotes the inflic- 
tion of pain either for corrective or for retributive purposes, 
or perhaps for both. This will give us four possible mean- 
ings for our proposition. The first will have two predicates. 
With the limited meaning of the term ‘“‘ freedom ” we have 
adopted in this article, the proposition would mean that if a 
man is not the cause of his own actions he would neither be 
the subject of preventive restraints, nor be amenable to 
corrective and retributive punishments. This proposition is 
unquestionably true. Prevention and punishment deal 
with causes, and evils could not be prevented by applying 
restrictive measures to beings that are not the cause of the 
thing to be prevented. This is simply a truism. But it is 
worth our mention in order to show the absurdity of pure 
necessitarianism when it defends either corrective or pre- 
ventive punishment. We should not deal with an agent at 
all that was not the cause of its actions. We should deal 
with the external causes using it as a medium or instrument. 
Thus if man were purely a subject of reflex action, to prevent 
his action we should either have to take his life or remove 
the sources of external impressions. No one advocates the 
former, and we should have left as the only expedient the 
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removal of his environment. For instance, those who 
maintain that the one source of modern social evils is 
economic conditions, proceed upon this assumption, but 
without knowing it. However, not to multiply illustrations 
we see how helpless pure mechanical necessitarianism would 
be in the prevention of evil by denying that man is ever the 
cause of his own actions. 

Now we shall take the second proposition, and see how it 
appears. ‘‘If a man is not responsible he cannot be the 
subject of preventive measures.” This would be the meaning 
of the original form, if freedom and responsibility coincided, 
and if ‘ ‘punishment ” were only preventive. But it is 
manifest that this proposition is not true. It neither accords 
with actual practice nor obtains the spontaneous acceptance 
which the first receives in morals and jurisprudence. Idiots 
and the insane, abandoned criminals, &c., are restrained, and 
even the necessitarian is among the first to justify such a 
policy. ‘This leads us to formulate the ethical principle for 
such cases in the following manner. A man or being who is 
only free, or the cause of his own aets, but is not morally responsible, 
is subject only tothe system of preventive® punishment”. Theillustra- 
tions of this rule are the classes referred to, and among them 
should be included the animal world. No attempt is made 
to apply corrective or reformative measures except as we 
assume the agent to have a capacity for changing his 
character. If we suppose that the agent is incapable of any 
modifications which would entitle him to his liber ty, preven- 
tive measures are the only ones at our disposal. 

Let us take next the third form of the proposition. ‘If 
aman is not responsible, he cannot be the subject of cor- 
rective punishment.” This proposition is ambiguous. If 
we mean to deny capacity for deliberation and choice 
between alternatives, then the proposition is undoubtedly 
true. The only recourse in such cases is prevention, because 
we conceive the agent merely as the cause of his actions. 
But if we mean that the person does not as a_ fact 
deliberate, and suppose that under education and discipline 
he may be taught to weigh and consider alternatives, 
then the proposition is as manifestly false as the former 
is true. For, although a man by nature and habit may 
not be strong enough to resist, or may not know or feel 
enough to resist, the first impulse that comes into conscious- 
ness, it may be that the inhibitive forces of his nature have 
not been sufficiently developed to make him think twice 
before acting. What he requires is such an environment, 
or infliction of pains, as will necessitate deliberation, or con- 
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stantly thwart the first impulses of consciousness until new 
channels of habit are formed which may inhibit all ten- 
dencies to return to the original impulses. This is what 
corrective punishment is. It assumes at least the capacity 
for responsibility, and places the agent where other con- 
sequences have to be reckoned with than the one which 
offers the strongest natural motive to the will. The con- 
sciousness of this consequence will at once inhibit or arrest 
the force of the first inclination, and if persisted in or if en- 
forced by habit and association, the effect in time will be 
that, when the agent is given his liberty, the first inclination 
may be unconsciously inhibited by the mere organic effect 
of an opposite habit until the alternative idea arises and 
develops intensity and interest enough to possess the will. 
The agent thus becomes a deliberative and not a merely 
impulsive being. Corrective influences are the agents in 
developing him from a potentially to an actually responsible 
creature: that is,in making him a being that habitually 
deliberates and that is capable of choosing between alterna- 
tives in all the situations where a question of morality may 
be raised. It is not meant that a man who is once actually 
responsible is always and everywhere so. He may be 
actually responsible in one thing, and only potentially re- 
sponsible in another. It is only the ideally perfect man 
that is actually responsible in the full degree. It is 
apparent, therefore, that our conception of the case involves 
indeterminate degrees of responsibility, both potential and 
actual, the former being dependent upon the existence of 
inhibitive functions and the latter upon the range of their 
action. 

Lastly, the fourth form of the proposition must be con- 
sidered. It is: ‘‘If a man is not responsible he is not a 
subject of retributive punishment”. This is undoubtedly 
true no matter which conception of responsibility we take, 
and represents the whole humanitarian movement of 
modern civilisation. The repugnance to the infliction of 
pain out of vindictive motives comes at least partly from 
the conviction that the criminal was not wholly able to do 
otherwise, or that the impulse to action was too strong to 
admit of sufficient deliberation. Hence, if incapable of 
being made to deliberate, preventive measures are the only 
remedy. But if he be thought capable of reform, the in- 
fliction of pain will be instituted with the purpose of 
developing a system of physiological and psychological in- 
hibitions that modify the character by allowing the higher 
mental states to assume possession of the will. But in no 
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case will retribution be practised where palliating circum- 
stances show weakened deliberative functions or impaired 
ability to choose equally between two or more alternatives. 
It might be otherwise with a being who has complete actual 
responsibility. A man who deliberately and knowingly 
chooses to do evil is the object of such moral indignation 
and vindictive feelings that mankind have thought retribu- 
tive punishment in such cases perfectly justifiable. Now, 
we do not say that any person ever is so self-controlled as to 
do the wrong with such coolness and with the feeling that 
itis wrong. It has undoubtedly been the characteristic of 
modern progress that men are presumably less responsible 
than the old theory supposed. But we can explain certain 
vindictive and retributive feelings if we suppose that man- 
kind have often conceived criminals as perfectly capable of 
doing otherwise than they have done and do. Retributive 
punishment would certainly have some excuses if that 
were the case. 

We have now the basis for each form of punishment. 
Causal responsibility, or free action as here defined, potential 
moral responsibility, and actual moral responsibility are the 
three conditions to take account of. When only the first of 
these exists preventive punishment is the only permissible 
or possible course open to us. When the second exists, 
which also involves the first, then corrective punishment is 
applicable, which also includes the preventive, but differs 
from it alone in assuming a capacity for actual responsibility. 
When the third condition exists there is a basis, or at least 
an excuse for the retributive method of punishment. It is 
not intended here to affirm that any such condition ever 
exists in fact, but only that if it does exist there may be a 
reason for the theoretical idea of retribution. 

It remains only to examine the relation of the doctrine of 
Necessitarianism to these forms of punishment. It is proper 
to remark first, however, that we do not think that preven- 
tive methods are strictly forms of ‘‘ punishment” at all. 
This term should be limited to the corrective and retributive 
penalties which are deliberate inflictions of pain, while 
preventive measures endeavour to avoid such incidents of 
their application. But not to dwell longer on this point 
than to indicate that it may here be conceded, as some would 
desire, we have only to refer to what has already been 
remarked of a necessitarian ; namely, that, if strictly inter- 
preted, his theory will not permit the application of any 
means whatever to prevent or correct evil, except such as do 
not affect the subject of such actions. For if his theory does not 
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permit him to suppose that the subject is the cause of the 
actions appearing in his person, he cannot suppose that 
either prevention or correction is possible in the person of 
the subject by any process short of the subject’s extinction 
or the removal of external influences. The former will not 
be allowed and the latter would stop all action of any kind, 
whether good or evil, and amounts practically to extinction. 
In fact, such a theory strictly interpreted could apply only to 
sticks and stones. It is to be remarked, however, that it 
does not exclude us from using preventive methods, because 
the exceptions referred to are preventive in their nature. 
In fact also many necessitarians maintain that ‘ punish- 
ment” should only be preventive, and when denying 
freedom and responsibility this is the only consistent 
position to be taken. It is simply the isolation of the 
subject from the causes which act upon him as a supposed 
instrument. But an inconsistency can creep into the 
problem in either of two ways. First, if the necessitarian 
does not maintain that the isolation from external influences 
shall be absolutely permanent or as long as the same 
conditions exist, he assumes that the character of the 
subject can be modified by confinement. In this case what 
is called preventive is in reality corrective punishment, 
and the subject is assumed to have at least a capacity for 
freedom and responsibility, which must be denied by a theory 
that rejects the possibility of any such things in the world, 
and that pretends to admit only preventive ‘‘ punishment ”. 
The fact also is that no necessitarian is so audacious as to 
maintain that every little delinquency should be met by 
perpetual or even long-standing isolation and confinement. 
He adjusts penalties that are assumed to correct the 
criminal’s character and hence abandons the notion of simple 
prevention. Secondly, an inconsistency appears in the fact 
that some determinists or necessitarians, while denying re- 
sponsibility and freedom, maintain a corrective system of 
punishment. They affirm that criminals cannot choose 
otherwise than they do, and then advocate a method of 
discipline which intends, first, that the criminal shall act 
under restraint otherwise than he habitually does and must, 
and second, that, when he is released from imprisonment, 
he may pursue a course other than the one which his nature 
compels him to choose. It is no answer to say that his 
environment, external influences, in both cases modify his 
conduct, because if these determine it, he is in no sense the 
cause of his actions, and is not the subject of even preventive 
methods, as already shown. A being that is neither free nor 
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responsible can neither modify his conduct, nor have it 

modified by any forces outside himself any longer than they 

are present as restraints or influences. He can have no alter- | 

natives. His character is by that supposition fixed and 

unalterable. If this be evil, it cannot be reformed or cor- ! 

rected, and if good, it cannot originate evil, and all because 

necessitarianism denies the possibility of alternative choice. | 

But how does this doctrine consist with the fact that so 

many criminals change their character? For instance, in 

the Elmira Reformatory, out of 2295 persons paroled between j 

1876 and 1889, 1907 or 83 per cent. represent “a probably com- | 

plete reformation”. We are usually told by the determinists 

that this class of persons cannot do otherwise, and yet they | 

are expected to do otherwise both under discipline and when 

it isremoved. We say nothing of the non sequitur in arguing 

from the supposed irresponsible nature of the criminal class 

to such as do not need any kind of discipline or education. 

But it is enough to see that 83 per cent. of those who must 

by the theory of determinism be utterly irreclaimable are 

actually reclaimed. There must be something wrong with 

a theory that appears incompatible with such a fact. | 
The distinction, however, which has been made above 

between potential and actual responsibility will solve the 

peculiar problem here indicated while it concedes something 

to the general doctrine of determinism, on the one hand, and 

vindicates a field for rational, free, and responsible conduct, 

on the other, as against the claim that whatever inability to 

choose otherwise than they do is found among criminals 

must be extended to the non-criminal class. We can admit 

the want of actual responsibility, at least in some matters, 

among the class spoken of, while maintaining that they are 

potentially responsible. Those who are actually responsible 

can deliberate or choose between alternatives and feel the 

value of moral motives. Those who are only potentially 

responsible are at the mercy either of every chance mental 

state occasioned by an impression or of that fixed idea 

which by supposition has no alternatives, until inhibitive 

agencies reduce the first impulsive tendencies to equilibrium. 

Certain criminals are, no doubt, more or less in this condi- 

tion. Discipline presents to consciousness an alternative 

consequence to the one spontaneously desired, and in the 

course of time the former may so arrest the force of the 

latter as to emancipate the subject from his bondage and 

raise the person to the level of those who are actually re- 

sponsible, and whose mental states are kept free from the 

nexus which immediately joins the impression and the 
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volition. Hence determinism may be correct in denying 
the actual responsibility of certain persons whom it finds 
handicapped by heredity, bad education, bad impulses, &c., 
rendering them the slave, not only of the strongest motive, 
but of certain fixed ideas and passions; but it assumes that 
they are more or less potentially responsible when it applies 
corrective discipline to them and reforms, as in the case 
mentioned, 83 per cent. of those subjects and raises them to 
a condition which entitles them to a personal liberty that 
no mere machine or automaton could ever be granted. It 
treats them as intelligent beings who have only to be placed 
in situations that evoke a consciousness of a more important 
alternative than their natural inclination would produce, and 
along with it a deliberative capacity, in order to educe actual 
from potential responsibility. 

In conclusion it is interesting to remark the fact that the 
comparatively recent doctrine that imprisonment for crime 
should be for an indefinite period, its expiration to be deter- 
mined by the degree of development in character and self- 
control, 1s founded upon a conception of the criminal which 
coincides exactly with the idea that responsibility exists 
only in degrees and is not an absolutely fixed and de- 
terminate quantity, and that the capacity for its actual 
manifestation is inversely proportioned to the amount and 
duration of the arresting influence exerted upon hereditary 
and habitual impulses. It is not necessary to explain in 
detail the principles involved in this reformation. It is 
enough to know that the process is conditioned and must 
begin with neural or psychical inhibition, that fundamental 
property of all organisms and conscious life, which serves 
to preserve a balance between the many forces of organised 
beings, and which enables the more slowly acting higher 
functions to compete for supremacy with the more rapidly 
acting lower functions. The history of the process is the 
history of evolution and of education. All the complex 
arrangements of environment, political and social institu- 
tions, education, penal discipline, religious sanctions, or 
conditions meant to arrest the first impulses of the will, 
are agencies which invoke and utilise inhibition of some 
kind until deliberative habits are formed, or until the higher 
moral functions of consciousness, if they exist év duvayer, 
can intervene to liberate the subject from the mechanical 
order of phenomena. In this respect we might, after che 
manner of Pythagoras and Plato, regard man’s condition, 
placed as he is amid a system of limiting forces, as one of 
probation and discipline, only we have a different motive for 
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conceiving him so. We conceive his situation as one of 
preparation for a higher degree of responsibility than mere 
spontaneous actions would permit. His condition is largely 
one of possibilities. The responsibility of scholasticism is 
an ideal, not a reality. Ignorance, passion, heredity and 
similar influence limit man’s responsibility, though not his 
freedom, and make him a creature only of capacities, which, 
however, are such as impose as many limitations upon 
materialistic determinism as the conditions just mentioned 
impose upon the theory of ideal and unlimited responsibility. 
They are influences, which, however much they necessitate 
humanitarianism in the treatment of derelictions, do not 
stand in the way of a capacity for moral character which 
may be brought into action by the development of the 
inhibitive functions of organic and conscious life up to the 
point where deliberation and moral conceptions secure the 
supremacy. 





Ill.—TIME AND THE HEGELIAN DIALECTIC. (IL) 





By J. Evitis McTaceart. 


Utes 


At the end of the first part of this paper (MIND of October 
last) we had arrived at the conclusion that the conception of 
the dialectic process as eternally realised involved the asser- 
tion that the universe was fundamentally perfect, and that 
Hegel’s attempt to explain away the obvious imperfection 
around us, by treating it as a delusion, had failed to bring 
the perfection of reality, and the imperfection of appearance, 
into harmony with one another. 

Is there any other method which might be more success- 
ful? Can the denial of the ultimate reality of time, which 
caused the difficulty, by rendering it necessary to take the 
dialectic as eternally realised, be made to cure the wound 
which it has itself made? Would it not be possible, it 
might be said, to escape from our dilemma in this way? 
The dialectic itself teaches us that it is only the concrete 
whole which is completely rational, and that any abstraction 
from it, by the very fact that it is an abstraction, must be to 
some degree false and contradictory. An attempt to take 
reality, moment by moment, element by element, must make 
it appear imperfect. The complete rationality is only in the 
whole which transcends all these elements, and any one of 
them, considered as more or less independent, must be false. 
| Now, if we look at the universe as in time, it will appear to 
| be a succession of events, so that only part of it is existing 
| at any given instant, the rest being either past or future. 
| Each of these events will be represented as real in itself, and 
not merely as a moment in a real whole. And in so far as 





| events in time are taken to be, as such, real, it must follow 
| that reality does not appear rational. If an organic whole— j 
| and such we have taken the universe to be—is perfect, then | 
i any one of its parts, taken separately from the whole, can- 
| not possibly be perfect. For in such a whole all the parts 
i presuppose one another, and any one, taken by itself, must j 
| bear the traces of its isolation and incompleteness. And not 
only each event, but the whole universe taken as a series of 
events, would thus appear imperfect. Even if such a series 
| could ever be complete, it could not fully represent the 
reality, since the parts would still, by their existence in 
time, be isolated from one another, and claim some amount 
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of independence. Thus the apparent imperfection of the 
universe would be due to the fact that we are regarding it 
sub specie temporis—an aspect which we have seen reason 
to conclude that Hegel himself did not regard as adequate to 
reality. If we could only see it sub specie eternitatis, we 
should see it in its real perfection. 

It is true, I think, that in this way we get a step nearer 
to the goal required than we do by Hegel’s own theory, 
which we previously considered. Our task is to find, for 
the apparent imperfection, some cause whose existence will 
not interfere with the real perfection. We shall clearly be 
more likely to succeed in this, in proportion as the cause we 
assign is a purely negative one. In the former case the 
appearance of imperfection was accounted for as a delusion 
of our minds. A delusion is a positive fact, and wants a 
positive cause, and, as we have seen, it is impossible to con- 
ceive this positive cause, except as something which will 
prevent the imperfection being a delusion at all. Then, 
however, the cause of the imperfection is nothing but the 
fact that we do not see everything at once. Seen as we see 
things now, the world must be imperfect. But if we can 
attain to the point of looking at the whole universe sub specie 
aternitatis, we shall see just the same subject-matter as in 
time ; but it will appear perfect, because seen as a single con- 
crete whole, and not as a succession of separated abstrac- 
tions. The only cause of the apparent imperfection will be 
the negative consideration that we do not now see the whole 
at once. 

This theory would be free from some of the objections 
which are fatal to a rather similar apology for the universe 
often put forward by optimistic systems. They admit that 
from the point of view of individuals the world is imperfect 
and irrational, but assert that these blemishes would dis- 
appear if we could look at the world as a whole. Sucha 
theory, since it declares that the universe can be really per- 
fect, although imperfect for individuals, implies that some 
individuals, at any rate, can be treated merely as means and 
not as ends in themselves. Without inquiring whether such 
a view is at all tenable, it is at any rate clear that it is in- 
compatible with what is usually called optimism, since it 
would permit of many—indeed of all—individuals being 
doomed to eternal and infinite misery. We should be led 
to the formula in which Mr. Bradley sums up optimism. 
“The world is the best of all possible worlds, and every- 
thing in it is a necessary evil’’ (Appearance and Reality, p. 
xiv.). For if the universal harmony can make any evil to 
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individuals compatible with its own purposes, there is no 
principle upon which we can limit the amount which it can 
tolerate. Such a view could not possibly be accepted as in 
any way consistent with Hegel’s system. It would be in 
direct opposition to its whole tendency, which is to regard 
the universal as only gaining reality and validity when, by 
its union with the particular, it becomes the individual. 
For Hegel the ideal must lie, not in ignoring the claims of 
individuals, but in seeing in them the embodiment of the 
universal. 

Mr. Bradley’s own treatment of the problem is of a rather 
similar type. He has to reconcile the harmony which he 
attributes to the Absolute with the disharmony which un- 
doubtedly prevails, to some extent, in experience. This he 
does by taking the finite individual to be, as such, only 
appearance and not reality, from which it follows that it 
must distort, and cannot adequately partake in, the harmony 
of the Absolute. It may be doubted whether we do not fall 


into more difficulties than we avoid by this low estimate of 


the conscious individual. But, at any rate, such a solution 
would be impracticable for any one who accepted Hegel’s 
version of the Absolute Idea, to which the individual is the 
highest form that the universal can take. 

The objections which apply to the attempt to save the 
perfection of the Absolute by ignoring the claims of indi- 
viduals will not apply to our endeavour to escape from our 
difficulty by ignoring, so to speak, the claims of particular 
moments of time. None of those considerations which make 
us consider each separate person as an ultimate reality, 

whose claims to self-realisation must be satisfied, and can- 
not be transcended, apply to separate periods of time. In- 
deed the whole drift of Hegel’s system is as much against 
the ultimate reality of a succession of phenomena, as “such, 
as it is for the ultimate reality of individual persons, as such. 
To deny any reality in what now presents itself to us as a 
time-series would indeed be suicidal. For we have no data 
given us for oar thought, except in the form of a time-series, 
and to destroy our data would be to destroy our superstruc- 
ture. But while philosophy could not start if it did not 
accept its data, it could not proceed if it did not alter them. 
There is then nothing obviously impossible in the supposi- 
tion that the whole appearance of succession in our experi- 
ence is, as such, unreal, and that reality is one timeless 
whole, in which all that appears successive is really co- 
existent, as the houses are coexistent which we see suc- 
cessively from the windows of a train. 
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It cannot, however, be said that this view is held by 
Hegel himself. In the Philosophy of Nature he treats time 
as a stage in the development of nature, and not as a cause 
why there is any successive development at all. Indeed he 
says there (§ 258) that things are not finite because they are 
in time, but are in time because they are finite. It would 
be thus impossible, without departing from Hegel, to make 
time the cause of the apparent imperfection of the universe. 

Everything else in the Hegelian philosophy may indeed 
be considered as of subordinate importance to the Dialectic, 
and to its goal, the Absolute Idea. If it were necessary, to 
save the validity of the Dialectic, we might reject Hegel’s 
views even on a subject so important as time, and yet call 
ourselves Hegelians. But we should not gain much by this 
reconstruction of the system. For it leaves the problem no 
more solved than it was before. The difficulty which proved 
fatal to Hegel’s own attempt to explain the imperfection 
comes back as surely as before, though it may not be quite 
so obvious. However much we may treat time as mere 
appearance, it must, like all other appearance, have reality 
behind it. The reality, it may be answered, is in this case 
the timeless Absolute. But this reality will have to account, 
not merely for the facts which appear to us in time, but for 
this appearance of succession which they do undoubtedly 
assume. How can this be done? What reason can be 
given why the eternal reality should manifest itself in a time 
process at all? If we tried to find the reason outside the 
nature of the eternal reality, we should be admitting that 
time had some independent validity, and we should fall back 
into all the difficulties mentioned in the first part of this 
paper. But if we try to find the reason inside the nature of 
the eternal reality, we shall find it to be incompatible with 
the complete rationality which, according to Hegel’s theory, 
that reality must possess. For the process in time is, by 
the hypothesis, the root of all irrationality, and how can it 
spring from anything which is quite free of irrationality ? 
Why should a concrete and perfect whole proceed to make 
itself imperfect, for the sake of gradually getting rid of the 
imperfection again? If it gained nothing by the change, 
could it be completely rational to undergo it? But if it had 
anything to gain by the change, how could it previously 
have been perfect ? 

We have thus failed again to solve the difficulty. How- 
ever much we may endeavour to make the imperfection of 
the universe merely negative, it is impossible to escape from 
the fact that, as an element in presentation, it requires a 
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positive cause. If we denied this, we should be forced into 
the position that not only was our experience of imperfection 
a delusion, but that it was actually non-existent. And this, 
as was mentioned above, is an impossibility. All reasoning 
depends on the fact that every appearance has a reality of 
which it is the appearance. Without this we could have no 
possible basis upon which to rest any conclusion. 

Yet, on the other hand, so long as we admit a positive 
cause for the imperfection, we find ourselves to be incon- 
sistent with the original position from which we started. 
For that position asserted that the sole reality was absolutely 
perfect. ‘To this real perfection as cause, we have to ascribe 
apparent imperfection as effect. Now it is not impossible, 
under certain circumstances, to imagine a cause as driven 
on, by a dialectic necessity, to produce an effect different 
from itself. But in this case it does seem impossible. For 
any self-determination of a cause to produce its effect must 
be due to some incompleteness in the former without the 
latter. But if the cause, by itself, was incomplete, it could 
not, by itself, be perfect. If, on the other hand, it is per- 
fect, it is impossible to see how it could be determined to 
produce a result alien to itself. Thus we oscillate between 
two extremes, each equally fatal. If we endeavour to treat 
evil as absolutely unreal, we have to reject the one basis of 
all knowledge. Butin so far as we accept it as a manifesta- 
tion of reality, we find it impossible to avoid qualifying the 
cause by the nature of the effect which it produces, and so 
contradicting the main result of the dialectic—the harmony 
and perfection of the Absolute. 

We need not, after all, be surprised at the apparently 
insoluble problem which confronts us. For the question 
has developed into the old difticulty of the origin of evil, 
which has always baffled both theologians and philosophers. 
The original aim of the dialectic was to prove that all reality 
was completely rational. And Hegel’s arguments led him 
to the conclusion that the universe, as a whole, could not be 
rational, except in so far as each of its parts found its own 
self-realisation. It followed that the universe, if harmonious 
on the theoretical side, would be harmonious also from a 
practical aspect—that is, would be in every respect perfect. 
This produces a dilemma. LEither the evil round us is real, 
or itis not. If itis real, then reality is not perfectly rational. 
But if it is absolutely unreal, then all our finite experience 
—and we know of no other—must have an element in it 
which is absolutely irrational, and which, however much we 
may pronounce it to be unreal, has a disagreeably powerful 
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influence in moulding the events of our present life. Nor 
can we even hope that this element is transitory, and com- 
fort ourselves, in orthodox fashion, with the hope of a heaven 
in which the evil shall have died away, while the goed 
remains. For we cannot assure ourselves of such a result 
by any empirical arguments from particular data, which 
would be hopelessly inadequate to support such a conclusion. 
The only chance would be an a priori argument founded on 
the essential rationality of the universe, which might be held 
to render the imperfection transitory. But we should have 
no right to use such an argument. ‘To escape the difficulties 
involved in the present coexistence of rationality and irra- 
tionality, we have reduced the latter to such complete 
unreality that it is not incompatible with the former. But 
this cuts both ways. If the irrationality cannot interfere 
with the rationality so as to render their present coexistence 
impossible, there can be no reason why their future coexist- 
ence should ever become impossible. If the irrational is 
absolutely unreal now, it can never become less real in the 
future. Thus our ascription of complete rationality to the 
universe leads us to a belief that one factor in experience, as 
it presents itself to us, is fundamentally and permanently 
irrational—a somewhat singular conclusion from such a 
premise. 

To put the difficulty from a more practical point of view, 
either the imperfection in experience leaves a stain on per- 
fection, or it does not. If it does, there is no absolute per- 
fection, and we have no right to expect that the imperfection 
around us is a delusion or a transitory phase. But if it does 
not, then there is no reason why the perfection should ever 
feel intolerant of it, and again we have no right to hope for 
its disappearance. The whole practical interest of philo- 
sophy is thus completely overthrown. It asserts an abstract 
perfection beyond experience, but that is all. Such a per- 
fection might almost as well be a Thing-in-itself, since it is 
unable to explain any single fact of experience without the 
aid of another factor, which it may call unreal, but which it 
finds indispensable. It entirely fails to rationalise it or to 
reconcile it with our aspirations. 

The conclusion we have reached is one which it certainly 
seems difficult enough to reconcile with continued adherence 
to Hegelianism. Of the two possible theories as to the rela- 
tion of time to the dialectic process, we have found that one, 
besides involving grave difficulties in itself, is quite incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Hegel’s system. The other, again, 
while consistent with that system, and, indeed, appearing to 
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be its logical consequence, has landed us in what seems to 
be a glaring contradiction to the facts. Is it not inevitable 
that we must reject a system which leads us to such a 
result ? 

Before deciding on such a course, however, it might be 
wise to see if we can really escape from the difficulty in such 
a way. If the same problem, or one of like nature, proves 
equally insoluble in any possible system, we may be forced 
to admit the existence of an incompleteness in our philo- 
sophy, but we shall no longer have any reason to reject one 
system in favour of another. Now, besides the theory which 
has brought us into this trouble—the theory that reality is 
fundamentally rational—there are, it would seem, three 
other possibilities. Reality may be fundamentally irra- 
tional. It may be the product of two independent principles 
of rationality and irrationality. Or it may be the work of 
some principle to which rationality and irrationality are 
equally indifferent—some blind fate, or mechanical chance. 

These possibilities may be taken as exhausting the case. 
It is true that, on Hegelian principles, a fifth alternative has 
sometimes to be added, when we are considering the different 
combinations in which two predicates may be asserted or 
denied of a subject. We may say that it is also possible 
that the two predicates should be combined in a higher 
unity. This would leave it scarcely correct to say, without 
qualification, that either is asserted or either denied of the 
subject. But synthesis is itself a process of reasoning, and 
unites its two terms by a category in which we recognise 
the nature of each extreme as a subordinate moment, which 
is harmonised with the other. The harmony involves that, 
wherever a synthesis is possible, reason is supreme. And 
so, if the truth were to be found in a synthesis of the rational 
and the irrational, that synthesis would itself be rational— 
resolving, as it would, the whole universe into a unity ex- 
pressible by thought. Thus we should have come round 
again to Hegel’s position that the world is fundamentally 
rational. 

We need not spend much time over the supposition that 
the world is fundamentally irrational—not merely regardless 
of reason, but contrary to reason. To begin with, such a 
hypothesis refutes itself—first, because it would explain the 
world by the fact that it was completely incapable of explana- 
tion, and, secondly, because the conception of complete 
irrationality is self-contradictory. The completely irrational 
could never be known to exist, for even to say a thing exists 
implies its determination by at least one predicate, and 
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therefore its comparative rationality. More particularly, we 
may remark here that such a theory would meet with a 
difficulty precisely analogous to that which conflicts with 
Hegel’s theory, except that in this case the stumbling-block 
would lie, not in the existence of some irrationality in the 
universe, but in the existence of some rationality. To 
explain away the latter would be as impossible as we have 
found it to be to explain away the former. Yet it is at least 
as impossible to conceive how the fundamentally irrational 
should manifest itself as rationality, as it is to conceive the 
converse process. We shall gain nothing, then, by deserting 
Hegel for such a theory as this. 

It might seem as if a dualistic theory would be well 
adapted to the chequered condition of the actual world. 
But as soon as we try to construct such a theory, difficulties 
arise. The two principles, of rationality and irrationality, 
to which the universe is referred, will have to be absolutely 
separate and independent. For if there were any common 
unity to which they should be referred, it would be that 
unity and not its two manifestations which would be the 
ultimate explanation of the universe, and our theory, having 
become monistic, resolves itself into one of the others, 
according to the attitude of this single principle towards 
reason, whether favourable, hostile, or indifferent. 

‘We must then refer the universe to two independent and 
opposed forces. Nor will it make any important difference 
if we make the second force to be, not irrationality, but some 
blind force not in itself hostile to reason. For in order to 
account for the thwarted rationality which meets us every- 
where in the universe, we shall have to suppose that the 
result of the force is, as a fact, opposed to reason, even if 
opposition to reason is not its essential nature. 

In the first place, can there be really two independent 
powers in the universe? Surely not. As Mr. Bradley 
remarks (Appearance and Reality,” p. 141), “ Plurality 
must contradict independence. If the beings are not in 
relation, they cannot be many; but if they are in relation 
they cease forthwith to be absolute. For, on the one hand, 
plurality has no meaning, unless the units are somehow 
taken together. If you abolish and remove all relations, 
there seems no sense left in which you can speak of plurality. 
But, on the other hand, relations destroy the real’s self- 
dependence. For it is impossible to treat relations as adjec- 
tives, falling simply inside the many beings. And it is 
impossible to take them as falling outside somewhere in a 
sort of unreal void, which makes no difference to anything. 
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Hence . . . the essence of the related terms is carried 
beyond their proper selves by means of their relations. And, 
again, the relations themselves must belong to a larger 
reality. To stand in a relation and not to be relative, to 
support it and yet not to be affected and undermined by it, 
seem out of the question. Diversity in the real cannot be 
the plurality of independent beings. And the oneness of the 
Absolute must hence be more than a mere diffused adjective. 
It possesses unity as a whole and as a single system.”’ 

The argument has additional strength in this case. For 
the two forces which we are asked to take as absolutely 
opposed are, by the hypothesis which assumed them, indis- 
solubly united. Both forces are regarded as all-pervading. 
Neither can exist by itself anywhere. Every fact in the 
universe is due to the interaction of the two. And, further, 
they can only be described and defined in relation to one 
another. If the dualism is between the rational and the 
irrational as such, it is obvious that the latter, at any rate, 
has only meaning in relation to its opposite. And if we 
assume that the second principle is not directly opposed to 
rationality, but simply indifferent to it, we shall get no 
further in our task of explaining the imperfect rationality 
which appears in our data, unless we go on to assume that 
its action is contrary to that of a rational principle. Thus 
a reference to reason would be necessary, if not to define our 
second principle, at any rate to allow us to understand how 
we could make it available for our purpose. 

We cannot, besides, describe anything as irrational, or as 
indifferent to reason, without ascribing to it certain predi- 
cates—Being, Substance, Limitation, for example. Nor can 
we refer to a principle as an explanation of the universe 
without attributing to it Causality. These determinations 
may be transcended by higher ones, but they must be there, 
at least as moments. Yet anything to which all these predi- 
cates can be ascribed cannot be said to be entirely hostile or 
indifferent to reason, for it has some determinations common 
to it and to reason, and must be, therefore, in more or less 
harmony with the latter. But if this is so, our complete 
dualism fails us. 

The two principles then can scarcely be taken as absolutely 
independent. But if they cannot our dualism fails to help 
us, and indeed vanishes. We were tempted to resort to it 
because the two elements in experience—the rationality and 
the want of rationality—were so heterogeneous as to defy 
reduction to a single principle. And if we cannot keep our 
two principles distinct, but are compelled to regard them as 
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united in a higher unity, we might as well return explicitly 
to monism. 

But even if we could keep the two principles independent, 
it seems doubtful if we should be able to reach by means of 
this theory a solution of our difficulty. The forces working 
for and against the rationality of the universe must either 
be in equilibrium or not. If they are not in equilibrium, 
then one must be gaining on the other. The universe is 
then fundamentally a process. In this case we shall gain 
nothing by adopting dualism. For the difficulties attendant 
on conceiving the world as a process were just the reason 
which compelled us to adopt the theory that the universe 
was at present perfectly rational. The process must be 
finite in length, since we can attach no meaning to an actual 
infinite process. And since it is still continuing, we shall 
have to suppose that the two principles came into operation 
at a given moment, and not before. And since these prin- 
ciples are, on the hypothesis, ultimate, there can be nothing 
to determine them to begin to act at that point, rather than 
another. In this way we shall be reduced, as before, to 
suppose an event to happen in time without antecedents 
and without cause, a solution which cannot be accepted as 
satisfactory. 

Shall we succeed better on the supposition that the forces 
which work for and against rationality are exactly balanced ? 
In the first place we should have to admit that the odds 
against this occurring were infinity to one. For the two 
forces are, by the hypothesis, absolutely independent of one 
another. And, therefore, we cannot suppose any common 
influence acting on both of them, which should tend to 
make their forces equal, nor any relationship between them, 
which should bring about this result. The equilibrium could 
only be the result of mere chance, and the probability of this 
producing infinitely exact equilibrium would be infinitely 
small. And the absence of any @ priori reason for such an 
equilibrium could not, of course, be supplied by empirical 
observation. For the equilibrium would have to extend 
over the whole universe, and we cannot carry our observa- 
tions so far. 

Nor can we support the theory by the consideration that 
it, and no other, will explain the undoubted coexistence of 
the rational and the irrational in our present world. For it 
fails to account for the facts. It fails to explain the existence 
of change—at any rate of that change which leaves anything 
more or less rational, more or less perfect, than it was before. 
It is a fact which cannot be denied that sometimes that 
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which was good becomes evil, and sometimes that which 
was evil becomes good. Now, if the two principles are 
exactly balanced, how could such a change take place? Of 
course we cannot prove that the balance between the two 
forces does not remain the same, if we consider the whole 
universe. Every movement in the one direction, in one part of 
the whole, may be balanced by a corresponding move in the 
other direction somewhere else. As we do not know the 
entire universe in detail, it is quite impossible for us to 
refute this. But this will not remove the difficulty. We 
have two principles whose relations to one another are con- 
stant. Yet the facts around us, which are manifestations of 
these two principles, and of these two principles only, are 
constantly changing. If we are to take time and change 
as ultimate facts, such a contradiction seems insuperable. 
On the other hand, to deny the u'timate validity of time and 
change, commits us to the series of arguments, the failure 
of which first led us to doubt Hegel’s position. If time 
could be viewed as a manifestation of the timeless, we need 
not have abandoned monism, for the difficulty of imperfec- 
tion could then have been solved. On the other hand, if 
time cannot be viewed in this way, the contradiction be- 
tween the unchanging relation of the principles and the 
constant change of their effects appears hopeless. 

There remains only the theory that the world is exclusively 
the product of a principle which regards neither rationality 
nor irrationality, but is directed to some aim outside them, 
or to no aim at all. Such a theory might account, no doubt, 
for the fact that the world is not a complete and perfect 
manifestation either of rationality or of irrationality. But 
it is hardly exaggerated to say that this is the only fact 
about the world which it would account for. The idea of 
such a principle is contradictory. We can have no concep- 
tion of its operation, of its nature, or even of its existence, 
without bringing it under some predicates of the reason. 
And if this is valid, then the principle is, to some extent at 
least, rational. Even this would be sufficient to destroy the 
theory. And, besides this, we should have to refute the 
detail of Hegel’s dialectic before we could escape the con- 
clusion that, if any categories of reason can be predicated 
of any subject, we are bound to admit the validity of the 
Absolute Idea of the same subject-matter, so that whatever 
is rational in part must be rational completely. 

It would seem then that any other system offers as many 
obstacles to a satisfactory explanation of our difficulty as 
were presented by Hegel's theory. Is the inquirer then 
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bound to take refuge in complete scepticism, and reject all 
systems of philosophy, since none can avoid inconsistencies 
or absurdities on this point? This might perhaps be the 
proper course to pursue, if it were possible. But it is not 
possible. For every word and every action implies some 
theory of metaphysics. Every assertion or denial of fact— 
including the denial that there is any certain knowledge at 
all—asserts that something is certain. And to assert this, 
and yet to reject all ultimate explanations of the universe, 
is a contradiction at least as serious as any of those into 
which we were led by our attempt to explain away imper- 
fection in obedience to the demands of Hegel’s system. 

We find then as many, and as grave, difficulties in our way 
when we take up any other system, or when we attempt to 
take up no system at all, as met us when we considered 
Hegel’s theory, and our position towards the latter must be to 
some degree modified. Wecan no longer reject it, because it 
appears to lead to an absurdity, if every possible form in 
which it can be rejected involves a similar absurdity. At 
the same time we cannot possibly acquiesce in an unrecon- 
ciled contradiction. Is there any other course open to us ? 

We must remark, in the first place, that the position in 
which the system finds itself, though difficult enough, is not 
a reductio ad absurdum. When an argument ends in such 
a reduction, there can never be any hesitation or doubt 
about rejecting the hypothesis with which it started. It is 
desired to know if a certain proposition is true. The assump- 
tion is made that the proposition is true, and it is found that 
the assumption leads to a contradiction. Thus there is no 
conflict of arguments. The hypothesis was made, not be- 
cause it had been proved true, but to see what results would 
follow. Hence there is nothing to contradict the inference 
that the hypothesis must be false, which we draw from the 
absurdity of its consequences. On the one side is only a 
supposition, on the other ascertained facts. 

This, however, is not the case here. ‘The conclusion, that 
the universe is timelessly perfect, which appears to be in 
conflict with certain facts, is not a mere hypothesis, but 
asserts itself to be a correct deduction from other facts as 
certain as those which oppose it. Hence there is no reason 
why one should yield to the other. The inference that the 
universe is completely rational, and the inference that it is 
not, are both deduced by reasoning from the facts of experi- 
ence. Unless we find a flaw in one or the other of the 
chains of deduction, we have no more right to say that 
Hegel’s dialectic is wrong because the world is imperfect, 
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than to deny that the world is imperfect, because Hegel's 
dialectic proves that it cannot be so. 

It might appear at first sight as if the imperfection of the 
world was an immediate certainty. But in reality only the 
data of sense, upon which, in the last resort, all proposi- 
tions must depend for their connexion with reality, are 
here immediate. All judgments require mediation. And, 
even if the existence of imperfection in experience was an 
immediate certainty, yet the conclusion that its existence 
was incompatible with the perfection of the universe as a 
whole, could clearly only be reached mediately, by the 
refutation of the various arguments by means of which a 
reconciliation has been attempted. 

It is no doubt our first duty, when two trains of reasoning 
appear to lead tc directly opposite results, to go over them 
with the greatest care, that we may ascertain whether the 
apparent discrepancy is not due to some mistake of our 
own. It is also true that the chain of arguments by which 
we arrive at the conclusion that the world is perfect, is both 
longer and less generally accepted, than the other chain by 
which we reach the conclusion that there is imperfection in 
the world, and that this prevents the world from being 
perfect. We may, therefore, be possibly right in expecting 
beforehand to find a flaw in the first chain of reasoning, 
rather than in the second. 

This, however, will not entitle us to adopt the one view 
as against the other. We may expect beforehand to find 
an error in an argument, but if in point of fact we do not 
succeed in finding one, we are bound to continue to accept 
the conclusion. For we are compelled to yield our assent 
to each step in the argument, so long as we do not see any 
mistake in it, and we shall in this way be conducted as 
inevitably to the end of the long chain as of the short one. 

We may, I think, assume, for the purposes of this paper, 
that no discovery of error will occur to relieve us from our 
perplexity, since we are not endeavouring to discuss the 
truth of the Hegelian dialectic, but the consequences which 
will follow from it if it is true. And we have now to con- 
sider what we must do in the presence of two equally 
authoritative judgments which contradict one another. 

The only course which it is possible to take appears to 
me to be that described by Mr. Arthur Balfour (Defence of 
Philosophie Doubt, p. 313). We must ‘‘ accept both contra- 
dictories, thinking thereby to obtain, under however un- 
satisfactory a form, the fullest measure of truth which” we 
are ‘‘ at present able to grasp”. Of course we cannot adopt 
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the same mental attitude which we should have a right to 
take in case our conclusions harmonised with one another. 
We must never lose sight of the fact that the two results 
do not harmonise, and that there must be something wrong 
somewhere. But we do not know where. And to take any 
step except this, would imply that we did know where the 
error lay. If we rejected the one conclusion in favour of the 
other, or if we rejected both in favour of scepticism, we 
should thereby assert, in the first case, that there was an 
error on the one side and not on the other, in the second 
case that there were errors on both sides. Now, if the 
case is as it has been stated above, we have no right to make 
such assertions, for we have been unable to detect errors on 
either side. All that we can do is to hold to both sides, and 
to recognise that, till one is refuted, or both are reconciled, 
our knowledge is in a very unsatisfactory state. 

At the same time we shall have to be very careful not to 
let our dissatisfaction with the conflict, from which we can- 
not escape, carry us into an either explicit avowal or a tacit 
acceptance of any form of scepticism. For this would mean 
more than the mere equipoise of the two lines of agreement. 
It would involve the entire rejection, at least, of that one 
which asserts that the universe is completely rational. 
And, as has been said above, we have no right to reject 
either side of the contradiction, for no flaw has been found 
in either. 

The position in which we are left appears to be this: If 
we cannot reject Hegel’s dialectic, our system of knowledge 
will contain an unsolved contradiction. But that contradic- 
tion gives us no more reason for rejecting the Hegelian 
dialectic than for doing anything else. We are merely left 
with the conviction that something is fundamentally wrong 
in knowledge which all looks equally trustworthy. Where 
to find the error we cannot tell. Such a result is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory. Is it possible to find a conclusion not quite 
so negative ? 

We cannot, as it seems to us at present, deny that both 
the propositions are true, nor deny that they are contradic- 
tory. Yet we know that one must be false, or else that 
they cannot be contradictory. Is there any reason to hope 
that the solution lies in the last alternative? This result 
would be less sceptical and destructive than any other. It 
would not involve any positive mistake in our previous 
reasonings, as far as they went, which would be the case if 
harmony was restored by the discovery that one of the two 
conclusions was fallacious. It would only mean that we had 
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—that the world was fundamentally perfect, and that im- 
perfection did exist—would be harmonised and reconciled by 
a synthesis, in the same way that the contradictions within 
the dialectic itself are overcome. The two sides of the 
opposition would not so much be both false as both true. 
They would be taken up into a higher sphere‘where the 
truth of both is preserved. 

Moreover, the solution in this case would be exactly what 
might be expected if the Hegelian dialectic were true. For, 
as has been said, the dialectic always advances by combining 
on a higher plane two things which were contradictory on a 
lower one. And so, if, in some way now inconceivable to 
us, the eternal realisation of the Absolute Idea were so 
synthesised with the existence of imperfection as to be 
reconciled with it, we should harmonise the two sides by 
a principle already expounded in one of them. 

It must be noticed also that the contradiction before us 
satisfies at any rate one of the conditions which are 
necessary if a synthesis is to be effected. It is a case of 
contrary and not merely of contradictory opposition. The 
opposition would be contradictory if the one side merely 
denied the validity of the data, or the correctness of the 
inferences, of the other. For it would then not assert a 
different and incompatible conclusion, but simply deny the 
right of the other side to come to its own conclusion at all. 
But it is a contrary opposition, because neither side denies 
that the other is, in itself, coherent and valid, but sets up 
against it another line of argument, also coherent and valid, 
which leads to an opposite and incompatible conclusion. 
We have not reasons for and against a particular position, 
but reasons for two positions which deny one another. 

If the opposition had been contradictory, there could have 
been no hope of a synthesis. We should have ended with 
two propositions, one of which was a mere denial of the other 
—the one, that the universe is eternally rational, the other, 
that this is not the case. And between two merely con- 
tradictory propositions, as Trendelenburg points out (Logische 
Untersuchungen, vol. i. p. 44), there can be no possible syn- 
thesis. One only affirms, and the other only denies. And 
between simple affirmation and simple negation we can find 
nothing which will succeed in reconciling them. For their 
whole meaning is summed up in their denial of one another, 
and if, with their reconciliation, the reciprocal denial vanished, 
the whole meaning would vanish also, leaving nothing but 
a blank. Instead of having equally strong grounds to believe 
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two different things, we should have had no grounds to 
believe either. Any real opposition may conceivably be syn- 
thesised. But it is as impossible to get a harmony out of 
an absolute blank, as it is to get anything else. 

Here, however, when we have two positive conclusions, 
which appear indeed to be incompatible, but have more in 
them than simple incompatibility, it is not impossible that 
a higher notion could be found, by which each should be 
recognised as true, and by which it should be seen that they 
were really not mutually exclusive. 

The thesis and antithesis in Hegel’s logic always stand 
to one another in a relation of contrary opposition. In the 
higher stages, no doubt, the antithesis is more than a mere 
opposite of the thesis, and already contains an element of 
synthesis. But the element of opposition, which is always 
there, is always an opposition of contraries. Hence it does 
not seem impossible that this further case of contrary oppo- 
sition should be dealt with in the same way as that which 
Hegel uses. Incompatible as the two terms seem at present, 
they can hardly seem more hopelessly opposed than any pair 
of contraries in the dialectic would seem, before their syn- 
thesis had been found. 

It is possible, also, to see some reasons why such a solu- 
tion, if possible at all, should not be possible yet, and why it 
would be the last abstraction to be removed as the dia- 
lectic process rebuilds concrete realities. Our aim is to 
reconcile the fact that the Absolute Idea exists eternally 
in its full perfection, with the fact that it manifests itself 
as something incomplete and imperfect. Now it is only as 
a process, and consequently as something incomplete and 
imperfect, that the Absolute Idea becomes known to us. 
We have to grasp its moments successively, and to be led 
on from the lower to the higher. We cannot therefore be- 
come aware of any inadequacy which there may be in the 
idea of process, or of any synthesis which would reconcile 
that idea with the idea of eternal existence, except as the 
last stage in our comprehension of the universe. The 
gradual “comprehension is itself a process, and to pass 
beyond that form must be impossible while any further 
steps remain to be taken. 

I am not, of course, trying to argue that there is such a 
reconciliation, or that there is the slightest positive evidence 
to prove that there can be one. As I have tried to show, 
the eternal realisation of the Absolute Idea, and the exist- 
ence of change and evil, are, for us as we are, absolutely 
incompatible, nor can we even imagine a way in which they 
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should cease to be so. If we could imagine such a way we 
should have solved the problem, for as this way would be 
the only chance of rescuing our knowledge from hopeless 
confusion, we should be justified in taking it. 

All I wish to suggest is that it is conceivable that there 
should be such a synthesis, although it is not conceivable 
what synthesis it could be, and that, although there is no 
positive evidence for it, there is no evidence against it. And 
as either the incompatibility of the two propositions, or the 
evidence for one of them, must be a mistake, we may have 
at any rate a hope that some solution may lie in this direc- 
tion. 

In so far as we are certain that neither the arguments for 
the eternal perfection of the Absolute Idea, nor for the exist- 
ence of process and change, are erroneous, we should be able 
to go beyond this negative position, and assert positively the 
existence of the synthesis, though we should be as unable as 
before to comprehend of what nature it could be. We could 
then avail ourself of Mr. Bradley’s maxim, ‘‘ what may be 
and must be, certainly is”. That the synthesis must exist 
would, on the hypothesis we are considering, be beyond 
doubt. For if both the lines of argument which lead respec- 
tively to the eternal reality of the Absolute Idea, and the 
existence of change could be known to be, not merely un- 
refuted, but true, then they must somehow be compatible. 
That all truth is harmonious is the postulate of reasoning, 
the denial of which would abolish all tests of truth and false- 
hood, and so make all judgment unmeaning. And since 
the two propositions are, as we have seen throughout this 
paper, incompatible as they stand in their immediacy, the 
only way in which they can possibly be made compatible is 
by a synthesis which unites by transcending them. 

Can we then say of such a synthesis that it may be? Of 
course it is not possible to do so unless negatively. A posi- 
tive assertion that there was no reason whatever why a 
thing should not exist could only be obtained by a complete 
knowledge of it, and, if we had a complete knowledge of it, it 
would not be necessary to resort to indirect proof to discover 
whether it existed or not. But we have, it would seem, a 
right to say that no reason appears why it should not exist. 
If the Hegelian dialectic is true (and if it were not, our diffi- 
culty would not have arisen) we know that predicates which 
seem to be contrary can be united and harmonised by a 
synthesis. And the fact that such a synthesis is not con- 
ceivable by us need not make us consider it impossible. Till 
such a synthesis is found it must always appear inconceivable, 
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and that it has not yet been found implies nothing more than 
that the world, considered as a process, has not yet worked 
out its full meaning. 

But we must admit that the actual result is rather 
damaging to the prospects of Hegelianism. We may, as 
I have tried to show, be sure that, if Hegel’s dialectic is 
true, then such a synthesis must be possible, because it is 
the, only way of harmonising all the facts. At the same 
time, the fact that the dialectic cannot be true, unless some 
synthesis which we do not know, and whose nature we 
cannot even conceive, relieves it from an obstacle which 
would otherwise be fatal, certainly lessens the chance that 
it is true, even if no error in it has yet been discovered. 
For our only right to accept such an extreme hypothesis 
lies in the impossibility of finding any other way out of the 
dilemma. And the more violent the consequences to which 
an argument leads us, the greater is the antecedent proba- 
bility that some flaw has been left undetected. 

Not only does such a theory lose the strength which comes 
from the successful solution of all problems presented to it, 
but it is compelled to rely, with regard to this particular 
proposition, on a possibility which we cannot at present. 
fully grasp, even in imagination, and the realisation of which 
would perhaps involve the transcending of all discursive 
thought. Under these circumstances it is clear that our 
confidence in Hegel’s system must be considerably less than 
that which was possessed by its author, who had not realised 
the tentative and incomplete condition to which this problem 
inevitably reduced his position. 

The result of these considerations, however, is perhaps 
on the whole more positive than negative. They can scarcely 
urge us to more careful scrutiny of all the details of the dia- 
lectic than would be required in any case by the complexity 
of the problems which the latter presents. And, on the 
other hand, they do supply us, as it seems to me, with a 
ground for believing that neither time nor imperfection 
forms an insuperable objection to the dialectic. If the 
latter is not valid in itself, we shall in any case. have no 
right to believe it. And if it is valid in itself, we shall not 
only be entitled, but we shall be bound, to believe that one 
more synthesis remains as yet unknown to us, which shall 
overcome the last and most persistent of the contradictions 
inherent in appearance. 














IV.—REFLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By SHapwortH H. Hopeson. 


I was diligently taxing myself to discover a suitable subject 
for a promised article in Minp, when the latest part of the 
Aristotelian Society's Proceedings appeared, containing a 
vigorous attack on the doctrine of Reflective Consciousness 
as set forth in my Philosophy of Reflexion, by the able Editor 
of MIND himself! It at once occurred to me, that no 
topic that I might select for Mrnp could take precedence of 
an explanation and defence of my position on this point, 
namely, the nature of Reflective Consciousness, being, as I 
think will be allowed, a point of vital and general interest in 
philosophy. 

I was, indeed, present at the meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society, when my friend, Mr. Stout, read the paper in which 
that vigorous attack of his was made, and I replied to it 
viva voce in the discussion which followed. But the paper 
has since then been printed in the published Proceedings of 
the Society, and if I made no effort to reply to it in print, I 
might too probably be held by many to have abandoned the 
position which it so powerfully assailed. My friend, Mr. 
Stout, and the Editor of Mrinp being ‘opposite aspects,” 
or avtikatnyopovmeva, of each other, will, I dare say, allow 
me the space of a few pages in Mixp for my proposed eX- 
planation and defence. Indeed I hope, considering the 
general and fundamental nature of the question at issue, 
that the present explanation may be accepted in lieu of my 
promised article. 

Did I not know what enormous influence a preconceived 
idea, when intensified by predilection and confirmed by 
habit, is capable of exerting, in the way of rendering its 
habitué blind to ideas which are in conflict with it, I should 
have been astonished by the total misconception of my 
meaning which Mr. Stout displays in the paper which 
assails it. He has himself an inkling of this, for he says: 
“T am, however, fully prepared to hear that I have misin- 
terpreted his (Mr. Hodgson’s) doctrine. I think it very 
likely that I have done so” (P. A. S., ubi sup., p. 118). 
‘“‘ But,” he immediately proceeds, “I should like to know 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Williams & Norgate), vol. ii. 
No. 2, part 2, pp. 107-120. 
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what other interpretation can be put upon his words, and 
especially on the passages quoted, than that which I have 
given them.” Now this other interpretation of the words, 
which is the true one, will become manifest, so soon as we 
adopt the philosophical point of view, which is that from 
which they were written, instead of the psychological point 
of view, which is that from which they are assailed, and 
which is apparently the only one which Mr. Stout can even 
conceive as possible. 

It is this excessive and exclusive preoccupation with 
psychology which furnishes the only explanation I can 
imagine for Mr. Stout’s total misconception of my doctrine 
of reflexion, and that in both the sections into which his 
attack upon it divides itself. In the first of these he assails 
my doctrine of subjective and objective aspects (P. A. S., 
ubi sup., pp. 108-113); in the second, the doctrine of what 
I have called primary consciousness, in its relation both to 
reflective consciousness and to direct (vb., pp. 113-120). I 
will take these sections in their order. 

First I must say that the doctrines assailed are contained 
in a work published sixteen years ago, my Philosophy of 
Reflexion, and that I should now be disposed to give a far 
wider meaning to the term reflective consciousness than I 
gave to itin that work. I should also at the present time 
employ the term primary consciousness, if at all, in a some- 
what different manner. Many of the considerations, which 
have led me to the more complete analysis involving these 
changes of nomenclature, are to be found in my annual 
addresses to the Aristotelian Society, from 1880 onwards. 
To these, however, Mr. Stout makes no reference. He 
assails my doctrines as they are expressed in that earlier 
work ; and since I continue to hold what is essential in them 
as firmly as ever, it is the doctrines in their earlier expression 
which I am now concerned to defend, both as being true 
so far as they go, and as being entirely unaffected by Mr. 
Stout’s arguments. 

To come now to the first section of the attack. “ Accord- 
ingly,” says Mr. Stout (¢b., p. 108), ‘“‘I impeach before the 
judgment seat of the reflective method, Mr. Hodgson’s own 
account of that method. I accuse him of having surrep- 
titiously introduced into his exposition of the nature of 
reflexion a baseless, false and mischievous assumption. 
He assumes that because consciousness refers to an object, 
that object is, co ipso, a state of consciousness. He assumes 
that it is the very same state of consciousness which takes 
cognisance of it.” 
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‘‘ High crimes and misdemeanours’”’ indeed! One would 
think it was Burke perorating against Warren Hastings 
(vide Macaulay’s Essay, sub fin.). But to the point. 
There are two assumptions imputed to me here, though 
Mr. Stout (charitably I will suppose) minimises their atrocity, 
by calling them one. The first is, that every object is a 
state of consciousness; the second is, that it is the very 
same state of consciousness which takes cognisance of it. 
These two supposed assumptions do not stand on exactly 
the same footing. For imputing the second there is not a 
vestige of justification in my book; for imputing the first 
there is. But for this Mr. Stout (charitably I will again 
suppose) suggests a reason; which is, that ‘‘ because con- 
sciousness refers to an object, that object is, eo ipso, a state 
of consciousness ”’. 

Now, as I do not in fact make the supposed assumption 
at all, it is obvious that I do not accept the reason which 
Mr. Stout assigns for my making it. But the fact of his 
supposing, that such a reason could possibly have been 
mine, shows the totally different points of view from which 
we approach the subject, his being psychological, mine 
philosophical. From his point of view, the difference 
between Objects and Subjects is an already acquired fact, 
a datum or starting-point for further knowledge. From 
mine, the evidence on which this difference is to be accepted 
as a fact has first to be examined. Attributing, then, his 
point of view to me, Mr. Stout can hardly avoid also attribut- 
ing to me the reason which he suggests, ‘“‘ because conscious- 
ness refers to an object,’—it is the only reason which he 
can think of,—utterly futile as it is, for my supposed 
assumption. The ground of Mr. Stout’s total misconception 
of my meaning thus becomes apparent. 

At the same time the ground for those statements of 
mine, which Mr. Stout has misconstrued to mean that all 
objects are states of consciousness, becomes apparent also. 
For from my point of view it is the evidence for facts,—facts 
of every kind without exception,—which is in question; and 
all evidence is plainly included in consciousness, as one of 
its functions. It is, therefore, with objects only so far as 
they are objects of consciousness that I am dealing in the 
work assailed, only with objects as objects of knowledge, 
true or imaginary, only with objects gua known or know- 
able. ‘‘ For philosophy is primarily and mainly, I mean in 
its whole analytic branch, concerned with clearing the ideas, 
not with discovering new facts, but with analysing old ones; 
its problem being not how the world came into being, but 
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how, having come, it is intelligible” (Philos. of Refl., vol. 
i. p. 33). And again: ‘‘ The meaning of the term existence 
is at the root of all philosophical discussion ” (ibid., p. 72). 
In fact it is only through consciousness that we know of 
being or existence at all. 

True, I go beyond this in certain cases, where I state and 
adopt results to which my analysis, so far as I have pushed it, 
has seemed to lead. But these results are by no means of 
a kind to support that assumption which Mr. Stout attri- 
butes to me, and which seems to involve the most extra- 
vagant idealism. Among them are these, that we have no 
valid evidence for the reality of immaterial, no valid evidence 
against the reality of material, substances. And it is for 
the real existence of material things that Mr. Stout shows 
himself particularly zealous in his polemic. 

To ascertain the meaning of the term Being, or Reality, 
and the evidence for the existence of Beings or Realities, is 
therefore with me the first business of philosophy. Nor 
does this make my system a mere theory of knowledge 
(Erkenntnisstheorie), a mere preliminary to Metaphysic. 
Any inquiry into Knowledge, if it is thorough, is an 
inquiry into Being or Reality also, that is to say, is 
Metaphysic; and that for the simple reason that what we 
mean by Being or Reality is necessarily the first question in 
both alike, since we do not bring the idea of Being, ready- 
made, into the world with us at our birth. 

Now such an inquiry is only possible, in my opinion, by 
analysing consciousness as it is actually experienced. That 
view may be right or wrong; it is a question of method. 
But the process of analysing ‘consciousness no more involves 
an assumption,—whether in affirmation of consciousness or 
of reality, or in denial of them,—than does the process of 
being conscious itself. If Mr. Stout desires an analysis of 
real material objects apart from the evidence for their 
reality, he must take them to a chemist, not to a meta- 
physician. 

The first, then, of the two supposed assumptions laid to 
my charge by Mr. Stout cannot possibly be attributed to 
me; and, if so, then neither can the second. If I do not 
assume that every object is a state of consciousness, I 
cannot assume that it is ‘‘ that state of conscicusness which 
taxes cognisance of it’. The baselessness of the first 
attribution destroys the possibility of the second. 

But what of Mr. Stout’s challenge to put another inter- 
pretation on the passages which he quotes from me, than 
that which he has given? The challenge is one which 
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cannot possibly be evaded, though the meeting it will, I fear, 
render this part of my article somewhat dull reading. 

Four passages are quoted by Mr. Stout in proof that I 
actually hold the view he has imputed to me (P. A. S., whi 
sup., pp. 109-110). The first runs as follows: ‘‘ Aspect, as 
a philosophical term, means a character co-extensive with 
and peculiar to the thing of which it is an aspect’. This 
passage comes from my Philosophy of Reflexion, vol. ii. 
p- 20; but the reference is not given by Mr. Stout. Here 
I begin to suspect that his calling my two (supposed) as- 
sumptions one, might not have arisen from purely charitable 
motives. For it is apparently to saddle me with the 
second,—the complete identity of the thing cognised with 
the state of consciousness which is the cognisance of it,— 
that the passage is quoted. Whereas the immediate sequel 
of that passage shows that this could not be my meaning, 
inasmuch as I there call opposite aspects dvtiucatnyopovpeva, 
and give, as an instance of them, definitions and their 
definita. In fact, throughout the whole section from which 
the words are taken, I am careful to insist, that difference 
is as essential to identity, as identity is to difference, and 
as both alike are to every process of reflexion. That 
Knowing differs (and always must) from Being, except 
possibly in the one case (and that in the strictest sense 
ideal) of Omniscience, is not an assumption but a fact, dis- 
covered in due course of the analysis of Knowing. This 
passage, therefore, cannot be read as an assumption, that 
things cognised are nothing but the states of consciousness 
cognising them. 

The next passage quoted comes from the same section of 
my work (cbid., p. 35). ‘‘ Be it observed (and this is the 
root of the matter), it is not sufficient to constitute an 
Existent, that two opposite aspects are put together. For 
that you need elements. Otherwise there is nothing of 
which the aspects are predicable, or of which they are 
aspects. The requisite ‘something,’ the existent, which 
has the double aspect, must first be constituted ; and this 
it is by its constituent elements.’’ Here again Mr. Stout 
suppresses the reference. In fact, the words occur on the 
very same page with an argument against a passage in 
Schelling, wherein he identifies Subject and Object ; that 
is, does essentially the same thing which Mr. Stout charges 
me with doing. Schelling, I argue, can only identify 
Subject and Object “on the assumption (the words are 
italicised in the original) of one and the same existent as 
knowing and known”. Yet Mr. Stout puts forward the 
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assage which he quotes, as one which will remove every 

doubt, that, in my theory, “every element of cognitive 
consciousness is also an element of the object cognised, and 
vice versa”. If this were so, opposite aspects would be 
mere repetitions, or reduplications, one of another, some- 
what like a reflexion in a mirror, and the term would then 
be of no value in philosophy at all. What the passage 
quoted from me really means is this,—Opposite aspects 
being taken as co-extensive with, though different from, 
each. other, their conjunction in thought is not sufficient 
to prove the reality of the single thing, to which they are 
in thought taken as belonging ;—a meaning which is the 
direct negative of that which Mr. Stout reads into it. 

The two remaining passages are adduced to show that 
I constantly speak of objects as compounded of states of 
consciousness. The references for both are given, though 
with a slight inaccuracy in the case of the first passage 
(vol. i. p. 110 instead of p. 111), in which also the marks 
of quotation are omitted. The words are: ‘‘ Our conscious- 
ness of things is the perception that the feelings and thoughts 
composing them are felt; our consciousness of self is the 
perception that those feelings and thoughts are feelings 
and thoughts’’. Quite true; I have nothing to add or to 
retract here. ‘Those perceptions are our consciousness of 
things and of self. The italics, I may say, are in the 
original. What, then, have I to say further, in elucidation 
and justification of this passage ? 

In the first place I remark that I am speaking here, as 
elsewhere in my book, of the evidence we have for the ex- 
istence of things. Well, this evidence, in the last resort, 
or (what is the same thing) in the earliest instances we can 
imagine of physical realities becoming known to us, consists 
in the fact that the feelings and thoughts are actually felt, 
which, at the moment of our first becoming aware of real 
things, are that of which we are immediately aware, are 
that content which alone gives meaning to them as real 
things, or are that of which what we afterwards call real 
things are composed. For observe we have ex hypothesi no 
prior knowledge of what physical realities are, or of what is 
meant by those terms. The perception which I indicate is 
the first formation, the ultimate foundation, of that know- 
ledge, and of the meaning of those terms which are after- 
wards employed to express it and them. Previous to that 
perception there was a state of consciousness in which real 
things were wholly undistinguished from consciousness. After 
it and in consequence of it, real things are distinguished from 
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consciousness, and consciousness as thus distinguished from 
real things is the rudiment or foundation of our perception 
of Self. 

Observe, secondly, that I include thoughts as well as feel- 
ings among the components of what we afterwards call 
things. Among them would be such thoughts as these, that 
visual sensations of colour, and tactual and muscular sen- 
sations of pressure and resistance, are occupying portions of 
spatial extension ; and that such portions, when so occupied, 
hold together and move together, as what we afterwards call 
solids, independently of our other feelings. Of course it 
must be understood that these thoughts are not at the time 
expressed in the terms which we now use to express them, 
which would be plainly impossible at the moments when 
the conceptions expressed by the terms are in process of 
originating. 

Thirdly, when I say that feelings and thoughts of the 
kinds indicated ave what we mean when we speak of real 
physical things, or are that content which alone gives to those 
terms their primordial and ineradicable meaning, I do not 
intend to say that this minimum of meaning is all that we 
afterwards include, or may include, in our conception of 
real physical matter. But I maintain that all which we do 
include in it, whatever it may be, is provided for and covered 
by the words and thoughts, which I pointedly use in de- 
scribing the original perception of it. 

Such, I think, will be admitted by the unprejudiced to 
be the true interpretation of this passage, so far as Mr. 
Stout relies upon it in support of his polemic. It gives the 
ultimate meaning of physical matter, and the ultimate 
evidence for its reality. It does not profess, as Mr. Stout 
supposes, to resolve or evaporate physical matter into con- 
sciousness ; nor can that meaning be in any way extracted 
from it. So far as our knowledge goes, no form of physical 
matter can ever be resolved or evaporated, save into physical 
matter again. And as to what makes physical matter hold 
together and move together, as we perceive it to do, or, in 
other words, to be matter, and in motion,—this is at once a 
question which does not come into the analytical part of 
philosophy at all, and one which will probably continue to 
be, as heretofore, far beyond the power either of philosophy 
or of science to answer. 

The last of the four passages relied on by Mr. Stout is 
quoted from my Philosophy of Reflexion, vol. ii. p. 70: ‘If 
we take the objective aspect of complete empirical things, 
we find our object-matter consisting of solids in various 
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combinations and in various modes of motion... . All 
other qualities of objects . . . are attributes, are states of 
consciousness which arise in nerve substance on its being 
brought into connexion with these solid moving objects. 
The resistance, solidity, and motion, of the objects them- 
selves are likewise subjective in the last resort; but this 
group of feelings or qualities are now sundered from the 
rest, and set apart in combination, to form the objects 
themselves.’’ 

Yes, are set apart by ourselves in thought, are thought 
of by us as real objects, in the way I have just above de- 
scribed, whereby they are distinguished, as objects thought 
of, from the thoughts (which are also objective to conscious- 
ness) whereby we think of them. That is my comment on 
the passage. Mr. Stout’s is: ‘‘ We have separated one 
group of states of consciousness as ‘things, and referred 
the other states of consciousness to it as its qualities or 
attributes”. He notices solely that the content of our 
thought consists of states of consciousness, up to the mo- 
ment of having a perception of reality, without noticing 
that, at that moment, thought itself thinks of one part of 
this content as a real and independently existing object, 
external to ourselves, separate from the very thought which 
is its counterpart, and which is (if I may so speak) internal 
to ourselves. Yet what more than this would Mr. Stout 
have? Does he want me to allow that physical objects are 
inside consciousness bodily? To me it seems that the 
evidence for their reality must always consist of states of 
consciousness, which are not physical. 

Now, I will admit that the analysis of this process of 
thought, of the steps by which we arrive at and test the 
inference of real external objects, the existence and laws of 
which are independent of their subjective counterparts in 
ourselves, is not given with anything like sufficient minute- 
ness in my Philosophy of Reflexion. But it would have 
been well if Mr. Stout had pointed out this defect, and 
confined himself to that, instead of charging me with an 
ultra-idealistic absurdity, from which almost every page of 
my book shows that I am wholly free. To show that my 
real meaning is what I have stated, and more particularly 
in support of the distinction drawn above between objects 
thought of and our objective thoughts of them, as applied to 
physically real things, I may refer to two of my Aristotelian 
addresses, Philosophy and Experience, pp. 47 et sqq., and 
The Reorganisation of Philosophy, pp. 25 et sqq. 


’ Both published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 1885, 1886. 
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I can easily imagine Mr. Stout’s deriving ‘‘ some comfort ”’ 
(P. A.S., ubt sup., p. 111) from finding an ally, as he errone- 
ously supposes, in Prof. W. James. The passage which 
he quotes from Prof. James abounds, as might be ex- 
pected, in good sense and acumen. But, inasmuch as it 
controverts no position which I have ever maintained, it 
affords no support to Mr. Stout’s polemic. 


I pass, therefore, to the second section of Mr. Stout’s 
assault, that in which he attacks my conception of Primary 
Consciousness as the basis of Reflective. Here again his 
failure to understand me is complete, and for the same 
reason as before, namely, his inability to take, or imagine 
others taking, any view of the phenomena of consciousness 
except a psychological one. My distinction of those pheno- 
mena, the whole phenomena of consciousness, into primary, 
reflective, and direct modes,—my distribution of them 
under those three heads,—is philosophical and not psycho- 
logical. By which I mean, that I therein classify modes of 
consciousness with regard to the total knowledge which 
they convey to us of the universe of things, and not with 
regard to their genesis in distinct functions of the mind or 
Subject. Not that these functions are neglected, either in 
framing or in describing the classification, but that they are 
not taken as final for philosophical purposes. Mr. Stout, 
however, understands the classification as if it were a new 
classification of psychological functions ; for with him, ap- 
parently, it must either be that or nothing. 

My primary consciousness is the mode which from this 
point of view he especially attacks. He says, what is quite 
true, that it consists of heterogeneous phenomena, namely, 
states of consciousness belonging to sentience, and states of 
consciousness belonging to thought, which are two very 
different psychological functions. But why should it not, 
from the philosophical point of view; I mean, when the 
phenomena both of sentience and of thought, taken in their 
lowest terms, are considered in relation to our total know- 
ledge? I do not exclude phenomena of sentience and 
thought from my remaining heads of reflective and direct 
consciousness. What I say is, that in their lowest terms 
they are the material out of which the phenomena of those 
more complex modes of consciousness and knowledge are 
built up. 

They are in fact the form in which experience is actually 
experienced by adults at the present day, though to dis- 
criminate them as distinct strains or elements in our con- 
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crete experience demands considerable attention, owing to 
the fact that, instantly on being experienced, they are taken 
up and incorporated into a ‘system of already acquired 
knowledge. As for instance, we see a patch of colour, and 
say we see a tree; not stopping to consider that what we 
see is a primary sensation, and that what we say we see (the 
tree) presupposes many and many previous efforts of 
thought, in grouping primary sensations into what we call 
real external and independent objects. 

Perceptions of this type (the tree), which presuppose the 
distinction between Subject and Object to be already familiar 
to the percipient, are those which I class as cases of direct 
consciousness. And it seems to me irrefragable, that in 
passing from primary to direct perceptions (when both are 
looked at philosophically or as modes of knowledge, and not 
psychologically or in respect of their genesis in the Subject), 
there must intervene an intermediary mode of perception, 
which leads up to our first, or analytically lowest, idea of 
objects, as distinguished from the Subject or percipient, by 
first differentiating the primary experience, which was till 
then undifferentiated in this respect, into opposite aspects, 
subjective and objective, as the necessary preliminary to our 
subsequently differentiating the objective aspect into real 
external objects on the one side, and our perceptions of 
them on the other; which, it will be remembered, is the 
perception which has been already touched on in the former 
part of my reply. And this intermediary mode is that which 
I call reflective consciousness. 

The reason for my including both phenomena of sentience 
and phenomena of thought, taken in their lowest terms, 
under the head of primary consciousness is this. Man as 
we know him in pre-philosophic experience,—by which I 
mean both common-sense experience and scientific,—is so 
organised as in very many, perhaps most, cases to react 
upon and modify his sensations, immediately upon receiving 
them. He is not receptive only, but also reactive; and 
not reactive ad extra only, but also ad intra; that is, he 
compares, groups, and otherwise arranges his sensations, so 
as to make them fit in with one another, and be held to- 
gether in memory with the least amount of effort to himself; 
that is, in brief, he thinks as well as feels. Some reactions 
of this kind, that is, some rudimentary acts of thought, are, 
in my opinion at least, requisite as antecedent conditions 
both of his forming the ideas, and of his perceiving the 
objects, called, one the Subject, the others Objects external 
to the Subject; just as sensations are requisite as antecedent 
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conditions of thought being exercised in reaction upon 
them. That is why I include thoughts as well as feelings 
in my primary consciousness, my purpose being, as I have 
already said, to classify modes of consciousness with regard 
to our total knowledge, and not with regard to their genesis 
in the Subject. With the question whether thought is 
equally primitive, psychologically speaking, with feeling, I 
am in no wise concerned, though Mr. Stout, oddly enough, 
seems to think (P. A. S., wbt sup., p. 118) that Iam bound to 
acknowledge that it is so. Such 1s my position with regard 
to primary consciousness. 

But what says Mr. Stout? ‘I can indeed frame,’ he says, 
‘“‘a fairly distinct idea of a series of immediate experiences 
without reference to an object. But I cannot understand 
how such a series can contain ‘ thoughts’ as well as feelings. 
A thought which thinks of nothing is to me a contradiction 
in terms” (¢bid., p. 114). There is surely a great misunder- 
standing here. The thoughts which I intend and describe, 
as will presently be seen, are not ‘thoughts which think of 
nothing’. The sensations which they compare and group 
are the objects of which they think. Yet Mr. Stout would 
saddle me with a contradiction in terms. What can he be 
thinking of ? 

But now to proceed. I am fairly entitled, seeing that 
consciousness, experience, and what we call knowledge, are 
facts, to assume that there is something or other upon which 
their genesis in man depends, subject, of course, to any dis- 
proof of that idea which may result from the analysis of 
consciousness per se and in its entirety. And, further, I am 
entitled, subject to the same proviso, and for the purpose 
of describing them as phenomena, to use the results of pre- 
philosophic knowledge in explanation of their genesis. This 
I do in the following passage, which Mr. Stout quotes from 
my Philosophy of Reflexion, vol. i. p. 109: ‘‘ Low organ- 
isms may clearly have feelings of heat and cold, pressure, 
light, and so on, without referring these to independent 
objects around them. Organisms better endowed have more 
complicated series of feelings; comparison of feelings be- 
comes possible; groups of feelings can be put together and 
distinguished from other groups. But this is a process not 
of feeling only but of thought; and still it has not been 
necessary to suppose any reference of these feelings, groups 
of feelings, or comparison of feelings, to independent objects ” 
(quoted P. A. S., ubi sup., pp. 116-117). It will be seen that 
I refer to the endowment of the human organism to account 
for the genesis of thought in man as well as for that of 
sentience. 
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Having quoted this passage, Mr. Stout immediately pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘ Now my difficulty is this. I can understand how 
it is that the simpler phase [of my primary consciousness! 
involves no reference to an object, being a purely anoetic 
experience. But I utterly fail to understand how the later 
phase grows out of this, or how it can be regarded as a 
more complex modification of it. A fortiori, I fail to 
understand the transition to the reflective stage in which 
subject and object are distinguished from each other. 
On the other hand, if I begin with the more complex phase 
of primary consciousness, I do not see how it can be 
properly described as objectless.” Why, it has not been 
described as objectless. It has been described as not in- 
cluding a reference to independent objects, which is a very 
different thing. 

Mr. Stout repeats this criticism in the following para- 
graph. He then proceeds: ‘ Now, as I said, this puts me 
ina dilemma. If I begin with the simpler stage of primary 
consciousness I find an impassable chasm gaping between 
me and reflective consciousness. If I begin with the more 
complex, in which thought is possible, I do not see that 
there is any essential difference between them” (ibid., p. 
117). 

This dilemma arises entirely from Mr. Stout’s exclusive 
preoccupation with the psychological point of view and 
method. He is thereby led, first, to separate the two 
elementsof my primary consciousness, sentience and thought, 
and make them into ‘“ stages,” an earlier and a later; and, 
secondly, to regard thought as necessarily including a 
reference to an independent object, without which it would 
be wholly objectless and a contradiction in terms. For 
these views come readily to any one who adopts the 
difference between Subject and Object as an ultimate datum 
and starting-point in these matters. From that point of view 
no perception is possible, save perception of the “ direct” 
type. 

Having first demolished the possibility of the first horn 
of the dilemma which he propounds, Mr. Stout proceeds 
to demolish (as he fondly imagines) the possibility of the 
second. ‘“ Now,” he says at p. 118, ‘‘let us try the alter- 
native view. Let us begin with a primary experience, 
which can think of its own states, their qualities and 
relations, but not of physical things. Immediately we are 
overwhelmed by a flood of perplexities. How does this 
primary consciousness, which is also a thinking conscious- 
ness, get itself evolved out of the earlier primary conscious- 
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ness which has no thoughts? If thought is really primitive, 
why does not Mr. Hodgson frankly and explicitly acknow- 
ledge it as a fundamental and inseparable element of human 
consciousness—at least co-ordinate with protensive and 
extensive form and with feeling ?”’ 

Get itself evolved! Frankly and explicitly acknowledge ! 
What! Does he take me for a Hegelian? ‘The passage 
which he has himself quoted, and which I have quoted 
again just above, shows that I refer to the endowment of 
the organism to account for the genesis, for anything that 
can be called evolution, in the phenomena of consciousness. 
It is there if anywhere, not in the states of consciousness 
themselves, not in thought assumed as a primitive, funda- 
mental, and inseparable element of human consciousness, 
that the real or efficient conditioning of consciousness lies. 
Besides, he must have forgotten a passage in my Philosophy 
of Reflexion (vol. i. p. 226) containing the words: “ Idealist 
(or rather Reflexionist) in philosophy ; Materialist in psy- 
chology, and indeed in all the sciences”. The genesis and 
development of consciousness in man are questions for 
psychology, inasmuch as they relate to the really con- 
ditioning agency, upon which its existence in man depends. 
Lat least can see no evidence of any conditioning agency 
residing in consciousness itself. No such agency in it is 
revealed by its analysis. But I am aware that questions of 
genesis and questions of analysis are much the same thing 
for psychologists of Mr. Stout’s type, when they dip into 
philosophy. Hence his perplexity and bewilderment. 

And here I will bring this article to a perhaps welcome 
close. It contains as clear a statement and justification of 
the doctrine of reflective consciousness which is set forth in 
my Philosophy of Reflexion, and impugned by Mr. Stout, 
as is consistent with the brevity required by the occasion. 
And as the two remaining pages of Mr. Stout’s polemic are 
devoted merely to setting forth the perplexity which that 
doctrine causes him, in the form of questions which are not 
essentially different from some already answered, I will 
content myself with hoping that what I have already said in 
elucidation of it may prove a sufficient response. 

There remains but one little matter to be noticed. At 
pp- 118-119 of his paper, Mr. Stout quotes a rather long 
passage from my Philosophy of Reflexion (vol. i. p. 114), 
which, he says, is to him “the most perplexing to be found in 
Mr. Hodgson’s writings’”’. From this passage he has inad- 
vertently omitted a whole sentence, the penultimate sentence 
of the passage. And as the omitted sentence gives, or 
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attempts to give, some reason for the very circumstance 
which Mr. Stout represents as causing his chief perplexity, 
the omission is certainly to be regretted; though I do not 
suppose for a moment that Mr. Stout’s perplexity would 
have been removed by its insertion. All I can hope is, that 
those who may have read the passage as given in Mr. Stout’s 
polemic, may by some happy chance be guided to read it as 
it appears in the original. 


[I am glad that the paper which I read before the Aristotelian Society 
has succeeded in its main object. The chief purpose of that paper was 
to elicit from Mr. Hodgson an explanation of certain points in his system. 
On the other hand I am sorry to say that I do not find this explanation 
satisfactory. A detailed rejoinder must be reserved for another occasion. 
I here confine myself to two general remarks. (1) If, according to the 
Philosophy of Reflexion, a state of consciousness is related to its object as 
G. F. Stout, the Editor of Mrnp, is related to G. F. Stout, the friend of 
Mr. Hodgson, my difficulty remains untouched. For on this view the 
subjective state and its object are the same existence considered in 
different ways. It seems to follow that we cannot think about what 
does not exist, for the subjective state exists whatever we may be 
thinking about. It must be remembered that when Mr. Hodgson speaks 
of consciousness he means “ finite” consciousness. (2) In criticising the 
doctrine of the three stages, I speak of them as succeeding each other in 
time because Mr. Hodgson does the same. His exposition reads like a 
speculation on the early history of the infant mind. I have explained 
in my paper that I regard this mode of statement merely as an artifice. 
When I urge that he has not shown how one stage can pass into another, 
I mean, according to my express statement, that he has not shown how 
the one can become the analysis of the other. 

: G. F. S. 











V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
MR. BALFOUR’S REFUTATION OF IDEALISM. 


Mr. Balfour’s attack upon Idealism in the last number of Mrnp 
is part of a work ‘“ not especially designed for philosophic readers ”’. 
It is very brief, and, as the book from which it is extracted is not 
yet published, it cannot be interpreted with the assistance of its 
context. But since the wide class of readers likely to be interested 
in the book will, in so far as they are unphilosophical, be un- 
critical upon that with which they are unacquainted, it is 
peculiarly appropriate that the philosophical considerations to 
which they are about to be invited should first put forward a 
claim to justification upon purely philosophical grounds. The 
brevity and the fragmentary nature of the article are, indeed, 
unfortunate, because a criticism of it must be limited in its scope 
by a recognition of the fact that the article cannot in fairness be 
taken to imply more than it actually contains; still, as Mr. Balfour 
regards it in its present form as raising “certain fundamental 
difficulties’ in the way of Idealism, I think he will admit that 
those who retain their confidence in Idealism are justified in 
examining the arguments he has directed against them. 

Mr. Balfour tells us that in attacking Empiricism the Idealist 
has pointed out that thought-relations or categories are necessary 
to constitute every object of knowledge, and hence has arrived at 
a conception of reality as consisting in a system of thought-relations 
and a self-conscious subject which is their source. It is to be ob- 
served that against the negative side of the Idealist’s work as 
destructive of Materialism Mr. Balfour raises no objection. He 
openly agrees with it. ‘‘We may grant without difficulty that 
the contrasted theory which proposes to reduce the universe to 
an unrelated chaos of impressions or sensations is quite untenable.” 
Of course agreement need not amount to positive approval, and 
this statement, therefore, cannot be construed by the Idealist as 
the latter; I merely point out that he objects not to the destruc- 
tive power of the Idealist’s principle, but to its constructive 
capabilities. He complains that it is impossible to construct out 
of the principle he has just enunciated an adequate theory of 
reality. I hope I am not misrepresenting Mr. Balfour, but his 
argument appears to me to be based on the supposition that his 
statement of the above-inentioned principle does contain the 
material out of which the Idealist supposes a complete explanation 
of reality is furnished. I cannot believe that any Idealist would 
be so foolish or unreasonable in his expectations as to suppose 
that he has only to convince people that Materialisin is untenable 
in order to convince them that Idealism is satisfactory. Take 
the case of any man of ordinary intelligence and caution who, 
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having been originally an Empiricist, is afterwards induced to 
admit that thought-relations and a thinking subject are necessary 
to constitute any reality. Would he instantly dub himself an 
Idealist, and jump to the conclusion that he has now got hold of 
the key to all the problems of the universe, and actually unlocked 
them? I think not. Beyond recognising that his former sensa- 
tionalism was erroneous and his view of thought inadequate, he 
would be no wiser than before. He would, however, probably be 
willing now to listen to what the Idealists have to say about the 
nature of these thought-relations or categories, and, after they 
have stated their case, he will pass such judgment upon Idealism 
as he thinks fit. Until he learns what thought-relations are the 
mere demonstration that they are has no positive import for him; 
they may be good, bad, or indifferent, for anything he knows. 
And Idealism does not ask him to worship the unknown. But if 
it is unwise to approve of a theory before hearing its contents, it 
is unfair to condemn it before stating them. Now, Mr. Balfour 
states that the Idealist constructs reality out of relations; he 
even generously admits that if this construction were valid certain 
desirable results would follow; but as he does not define the con- 
tent of these alleged constitutive elements, I do not see that he 
is logically justified in asserting that they are incapable of doing 
their work. The mere reiteration that everything is made out of 
thought is undoubtedly wearisome, and, save as an antidote to 
Materialism, explains little and satisfies nobody. But Idealism 
claims to have done much more than this. It claims also to have 
shown what are these constituting thoughts and how they are 
constitutive ; if we ignore the latter work and then say that the 
former is unsatisfactory as a metaphysical theory, what we say is 
true, but we are talking not of Idealism as complete philosophy, 
but of a very small and preliminary portion of the Idealistic 
theory. 

Without further troubling himself about what the Idealistic 
theory contains, Mr. Balfour proceeds to emphasise its omissions. 
In all experience, he says, there is a ‘‘ refractory”’ or irreducible 
‘element’ which ‘‘ though it cannot be presented in isolation 
nevertheless refuses wholly to merge its being in a network of re- 
lations”. If this charge is to be logically substantiated he must, 
I take it, define what it is that has been omitted. What is this 
recalcitrant ‘‘ something” between which relations should subsist ? 
Mr. Balfour does not define it. Possibly that is from the neces- 
sity of the case; for, since it cannot be presented in isolation 
from thought, it would seem to be impossible to say anything 
about it exactly in so far as it is not a thought-concept. This 
difficulty is sometimes strangely urged by opponents of Idealism 
in justification of their objection; ought they not, however, to 
be reminded that it amounts rather to a confession that their 
accusation is one which, out of the nature of the case, is incapable 
of logical demonstration? It is an assertion which does not 
amount to a proof that a difficulty exists. 
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Mr. Balfour is particularly severe upon thought-relations. He 
first says there are (for the Idealist) such conceptions, but omits 
their content; and then says that because they omit a ‘‘ some- 
thing,” which he omits to define, they are ‘an illegitimate 
abstraction ”’ 

The ‘“‘thought’”’ which is the material of Idealism is accused of 
being abstract. The Idealist, however, says that it is concrete. 
Who is to decide? Well, I think that if Mr. Balfour wishes to 
make out his case the first thing for him to do is to examine the 
very careful distinction which most Idealists have taken the 
trouble to draw between abstract thought and concrete thought, 
and to show either that the distinction is unmeaning or that the 
Idealist who thinks he is employing the latter kind of thought is 
really employing the former. It is of course the simplest thing 
in the world to make “relations” or any other species of concept 
abstract. To do so we have merely to strip them of their con- 
tent. But until some such proof as I have suggested is forth- 
coming it is not logically proven that, because Mr. Balfour's 
‘‘thought-relations”’ are abstract, the Idealist’s are. The dis- 
regard of those who criticise Idealism for this distinction between 
abstract and concrete seems the more unkind, because the dis- 
tinction is no abstruse refinement of modern philosophy, but one 
which has been common property since the time of Aristotle. 
Space does not permit me to draw out the distinction to its full 
import ; but perhaps I may be permitted to suggest an elementary 
illustration of it. Man (A) may at first appear to consist of purely 
material elements (m). But further observation shows that he 
possesses furthermore a Wx (s) or principle of life (A = m + 5). 
Next we see that + and « are not isolated or independent but in- 
separably and essentially connected (A = m x s). But this con- 
ception of two interacting elements is unsatisfactory, because the 
fact of life entirely dominates the entire nature of man, and we 
must accordingly interpret him afresh in the light of this prin- 
ciple (A = S). S is concrete; s is an illegitimate abstraction. 
So it is with thought. The Materialist or Empiricist says that 
reality (R) consists entirely of matter or feeling (m). The 
Idealist reminds him that he has left out thought (t). Whereupon 
he, if he be not very stupid, admits that R = m+ ¢. Then the 
Idealist points out the presence of thought in this m; admitting 
this, the Realist alters his equation to R = (m+ t) +t. The 
Idealist again detects the presence of thought in m, and the 
Realist replies by substituting for this second m, m + t, —so the 
process goes on ad infinitum, with two highly unsatisfactory results. 
The Idealist is voted an unmitigated bore; and the more ¢’s the 
Realist is compelled to concede the more tenaciously he insists 
that there is still a ‘‘something” else which must not be 
omitted, and apart from which even an infinite series of (’s is 
still an illegitimate abstraction. He is quite right. Since ¢ has 
been set up as at once antithetical and supplementary to m, it 
cannot divest itself of the taint of its origin; it must when 
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taken per se always remain abstract and incomplete. But the 
object of the Idealist is to prove to the Materialist that the dif- 
ficulty raised by this constantly recurring ¢ demands as its solu- 
tion a re-interpretation of the two abstract factors in the light of 
a concrete principle which comprehends and is not antithetical 
to m; this principle he calls concrete thought. This is un- 
doubtedly a very imperfect indication of what the Idealist means; 
I only intend it as a suggestion that there is a good deal to be 
proved before the charge of abstraction can be substantiated 
against him. 

As Mr. Balfour ignores this distinction, it is easy and plausible 
to throw ridicule on the supposed pretensions of the Idealist to 
‘“‘create’’ the universe out of ‘‘ pure thought”. Before, however, we 
saddle the Idealist with the absurdity of holding that ‘ this con- 
crete world of ours,down to its minutest detail, should evolve itself 
a priori out of the movement of ‘pure thought,’”’ or that ‘‘experi- 
ence itself would seem to be a superfluity,” three considerations 
should be borne in mind: (1) the Idealist does not attempt to 
create the universe out of abstract thought; (2) he does not 
create it out of concrete thought, because he regards the two as 
identical ; (3) he does not create it at all, because it is already 
created ; he only tries to understand it. And as I cannot believe 
that all Idealists are ex hypothesi mad, I think there must be 
some little misunderstanding which prompts the accusation that 
they are trying to do what is obviously impossible and absurd. 
Therefore, without in any way damaging Idealism, Mr. Balfour’s 
demand may be readily conceded that ‘‘ the self-conscious ‘I,’ ” 
taken in abstraction from the thoughts which are its objects, must 
not be invested with a ‘‘ causal or quasi-causal activity,” and that 
neither “a bare self-conscious principle of unity” nor a ‘‘‘manifold’ 
of relations ’’—taking the term ‘‘ relation” in the sense employed 
by Mr. Balfour—can be regarded per se as constituting or even 
contributing separately towards reality. His estimate of the 
consequences which this concession involves is, however, open to 
criticism. 

From the last-mentioned concession Mr. Balfour elicits certain 
difficulties. Before proceeding to discuss these difficulties it is 
desirable to ask—supposing the difficulties to be really forth- 
coming—against what philosophical theory, precisely, are they 
valid? Against that theory, I take it, which regards reality as 
consisting of a ‘bare self-conscious principle of unity”? and a 
manifold of non-material and in themselves non-existent ‘“ rela- 
tious”. If I have shown cause for holding that this is very far 
fron being an adequate statement of the Idealist’s theory, it 
follows that the difficulties about to be elicited cannot, without 
further justification, be regarded as difficulties against Idealism. 

The first difficulty concerns religion. The God of religion 
“must be something more than the bare ‘principle of unity’ 
required to give coherence to the multiplicity of Nature. Apart 
from Nature He is, on the theory we are considering, a mere 
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metaphysical abstraction. ”’ On the other hand, ‘in combina- 
tion with Nature He is no doubt ‘ the principle of unity’ and all 
the fulness of concrete reality besides”; but this conception also 
is objectionable, because ‘it holds in suspension, without prefer- 
ence, and without repulsion, every element alike of the knowable 
world. Of these none, whatever be its nature, be it good or bad, 
base or noble, can be considered as alien to the Absolute: all are 
necessary and all are characteristic.” Mr. Balfour, therefore, 
thinks that he has got “the school of thought with whom we are 
at present concerned” into a dilemma. If they adopt the first 
alternative which would identify God with “‘a mere metaphysical 
abstraction” they are obviously in a difficulty; yet this is the 
alternative to which they would appear to be driven, so serious 
would appear the obstacles to an acceptance of the second alter- 
native. But, before accepting this conclusion, I should like to 
examine this second alternative and ask if it is quite fair. I must 
confess, however, that I am not quite sure that I understand it, 
because Mr. Balfour has not definitely explained what he means 
by that very ambiguous term “Nature”. As far as I can see, 
‘* Nature’’ must, in so far as his remarks apply to the theory he 
is criticising, be equivalent to ‘‘a manifold of relations”. Now, 
to say that God if taken ‘“‘in combination with ’’ Nature, in this 
sense of the term, is saddled with all the baseness and iniquity of 
the world implies the assumption that ‘‘ relations ’’ are real—not 
indeed apart from reference to the “principle of unity” but— 
in isolation from one another or in isolated groups. But I thought 
that the theory which Mr. Balfour is criticising said, not merely 
that ‘relations’? demanded a unifying principle, but also that 
they constituted a manifold or system, and that therefore the 
reality of anything was constituted not simply by a detached refer- 
ence to a thinking subject, but by its position in that system; or, 
in other words, that a thing was real by virtue of its relation to 
everything else. This is a consideration which seems to have 
some bearing on Mr. Balfour’s accusation. For example, let 2 be 
one of those bad or ignoble things in Nature to which Mr. Balfour 
refers. Now, if 2 is real by the mere fact of isolated reference to a 
“Pure Spiritual Subject” or principle of unity, ladmit that the “Pure 
Subject”? which contains all reality must contain a good many 2’s, 
and therefore a good deal that is bad. But the kind of philosopher 
at present referred to would not, I think, admit x to be a meta- 
physical reality. «, I suppose he would say, consists of certain 
relations which ramify in all directions until they become co- 
extensive with reality; to this completed system alone is the term 
real strictly applicable; but because x (which = a particular group- 
ing of a few relations regarded in isolation from the rest) bears the 
characteristic ‘‘ badness,” it does not follow that the entire system 
bears that characteristic; and because z is not real per se, it does 
not follow that when we deny that God bears the characteristic 
of x we are denying that He contains any characteristic of reality. 
The theory which denies that « is a reality may be in disagree- 
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ment with that ‘‘common-sense” which capriciously applies the term 
“real’’ to the most frivolous objects, but it at least avoids the 
absurd profanity of regarding as characteristic of God, e.g., all the 
petty vices and follies of nineteenth century civilisation. For these 
reasons I think that Mr. Balfour’s second alternative is not ade- 
quately presented, and that, therefore, the dilemma breaks down. 
I think also that there are three general considerations which 
tend to invalidate the force of his demonstration: (1) it is not 
strictly logical to assume that what is the attribute of a part of a 
thing must necessarily be an attribute of the whole; (2) the rela- 
tion of a whole to a part is inadequate to express the relation of 
God to a finite existence; (3) Idealism is by no means tied down 
in its description of the Deity to the very cramped conception of 
a “manifold of thought-relations”’ implying a unifying principle 
of consciousness. 

Mr. Balfour goes on to discuss ‘the ethical value of that 
freedom which is attributed by the Idealistic theory to the self- 
conscious ‘I’”’. After pointing out that the freedom of a perfectly 
abstract “I’’ is of no practical moral utility, he adds in a note, as 
a kind of after-thought, that ‘‘some of the ethical writers of the 
Idealist school” have a different view of freedom. “It is the 
individual, with all his qualities, passions, and emotions, who in 
their view possesses free will.’’ But this kind of freedom ‘does 
not exclude determinism, but only that form of determinism 
which consists in external constraint”. Whereupon Mr. Balfour 
promptly refutes it by applying the stock deterministic argument 
(vide note, pp. 433-4). With regard to this refutation, I wish 
again to emphasise the fact that it is impossible to refute a theory 
until it has been stated. Now it is, I believe, the main point of 
the Idealist’s theory of freedom that consciousness of self-determi- 
nation and determination by the consciousness of an end to be 
realised are utterly different from the merely causal determination 
of one act by that which immediately preceded it. This is a con- 
sideration, however, which Mr. Balfour ignores ; therefore I would 
suggest that when he says the theory he is criticising ‘‘ destroys 
responsibility ’’ and makes a man’s character ‘“ the outcome of 
causes over which he has not, and cannot by any possibility 
have, the smallest control,” he is criticising not current Idealism 
but some species of philosophising which may possibly have 
existed something over 2000 years ago, before Aristotle defined 
the voluntariness of a human agent and the responsibility of his 
acts. 

In the last six pages of his article Mr. Balfour raises a number 
of extremely interesting difficulties. How, he asks, are we to 
distinguish the pure from the empirical Ego, when we cannot 
say either that they are absolutely identical or absolutely different ; 
and it is unmeaning to say that they are two aspects of the same 
thing? When the Idealist talks of Thought, whose thought does 
he mean? God’s or man’s ?—i.e., I suppose, how is thought qua 
eternal to be distinguished from thought as an occurrence to a 
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finite being in space and time? How is one self or personality to 
be distinguished from another? How does a man come to know 
any other consciousness than his own? How does the Idealist 
determine the sphere in which each of the categories, ¢.9., 
causality, is applicable, and demonstrate the necessity of its 
applicability within that sphere? With regard to all these 
difficulties I can only express my wonder that Mr. Balfour pro- 
pounds them as objections to Idealism and does not rather intend 
them to serve as recommendations to its study. These are the 
very problems, it appears to me—though I do not profess to have 
exhausted their meaning—upon which Idealism is particularly 
interesting and enlightening. They cannot, of course, be sum- 
marised and settled in a few pages of popular literature ; they 
involve us in far-reaching and difficult subjects, such as the 
relation of the Infinite to the Finite, the import of time and 
change in a system of completed reality, the difference between 
Subjective Idealism and (1) Transcendental, (2) Absolute Idealism, 
and the nature of metaphysical demonstration. Which is tanta- 
mount to saying that Idealism may be shown to be uncongenial 
to unphilosophical readers, not on account of any superficial 
absurdity it contains, but because the study of it is a serious 
business. 

Mr. Balfour warns us that neither his statement of Idealism 
nor the arguments he brings against it are complete. So too, to 
prevent misunderstanding, I would point out that my attempt to 
defend Idealism is extremely imperfect, and ignores a great many 
objections which might be and have been brought against it. 
It is only an endeavour to show that Mr. Balfour’s arguments 
cannot in their present form be regarded as detrimental to current 
Idealism. 

Since writing the above, I have had the opportunity of reading 
Prof. Seth’s article in the last number of Minp, and there notice 
that he, like Mr. Balfour, employs a distinction between know- 
ledge and reality as an argument against Idealism of the Hegelian 
type. I do not wish to interfere either with such of Prof. Seth’s 
reasoning as is directed purely against Prof. Jones or with his 
method of controverting sceptical sensationalism, but merely 
venture to state some reasons for thinking that Prof. Seth’s 
position does not invalidate my previous contention that Idealism 
has nothing serious to fear from the critics who would condemn 
it as failing to account for ‘“ being”’. 

Suppose a book written on any scientific subject other than 
philosophy—on fossils, let us say—were to be reviewed after this 
fashion :—many as are the descriptions, classifications, and 
theories about fossils which this book contains, yet of real 
actually existent fossils not one particle is to be found therein ; 
but as all descriptions and theories are mere universal abstract 
terms, the minutest fragment of a real fossil is better than them 
all put together, for it at least is individual and concrete. With 
regard to such a criticism I think I may claim general assent to 
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three propositions. (1) What the critic says is perfectly true, 
yet, because it implies an expectation of an utterly impossible 
feat, is quite absurd and harmless. (2) But if the critic can 
prove that the writer of the book really does believe that ideas of 
fossils are identical with or can be converted into actual fossils, 
then every one must agree with the critic that the writer is, in 
so far as he holds this opinion, insane. (3) At the same time, 
even though it be proved that the writer suffers from this peculiar 
delusion of thinking that theory can “thicken,” literally, into 
existence, yet his book may still remain qua theory perfectly un- 
impeachable ; the critic has shown the absurdity not of the theory 
but of a confusion between theory and something utterly different. 

To return to philosophy, Prof. Seth says (Mrnp, p. 4) that what 
he complains of in the Hegelian philosophy ‘is just its tendency 
to hypostatise thoughts or categories and thus to put knowledge 
in the place of reality”; and in Hegelianism and Personality, 
when talking of Hegel’s fallacious treatment of Being, he says 
(pp. 119-20): ‘* But when we ask for real bread, why put us off 
with a logical stone like this? It is not the category ‘ Being’ 
of which we are in quest, but that reality of which all categories 
are only descriptions.” . . . ‘‘ A living dog is better than a dead 
lion, and even an atom is more than a category” (p. 124). And 
again (pp. 125-6): ‘‘The meanest thing that exists has a life of 
its own, absolutely unique and individual, which we can partly 
understand by terms borrowed from our own experience, but 
which is no more identical with, or in any way like, the descrip- 
tion we give of it, than our own inner life is identical with the 
description we give of it in a book of philosophy”. The many 
passages of which these are typical appear to indicate a method 
of criticism upon which the above proposition (1) is the appro- 
priate comment. The absurdity there indicated is, however, less 
obvious in Prof. Seth’s case, because he generally raises con- 
currently another issue and tries to show—with what success it 
is not now my business to inquire—that Hegel and his followers 
are, if logically interpreted, guilty of that curious species of in- 
sanity mentioned in (2). Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that he has established this point, I yet contend that the ab- 
surdity indicated in (1) remains as palpable as ever, and that, as 
remarked in (3), no objection has been raised against the theory 
as such. Neglect of this distinction seems to me one of the main 
reasons why the Hegelian system has been saddled with so 
many iniquities which do not properly belong to it. 

To this reason must be added a second. Hegelians cannot be for 
ever pointing out the difference between their theory and Subjective 
Idealism. After a time they expect it to be taken for granted. 
Whereupon the critics swoop down upon their ‘‘ thought,” treat 
it as identical with what the subjectivist means by “thought,” 
and shrivel it up before the all-devouring sun of “real existence’’. 
But it is unfair to attack an opponent by attributing to him errors 
against which he emphatically protests. 
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When the plausibility of its side-issues is removed, is not 
such treatment enough to make the Hegelian retort that Prof. 
Seth hardly seems to avoid the counterpart of the error with 
which he himself charges subjectivism? (Minp, p. 24). He 
makes impossible demands of Hegelian metaphysics, virtually 
saying that it cannot be a metaphysics of reality without being 
reality itselfi—and because these demands are not met, he im- 
peaches the validity of Hegelian metaphysics in general. 

Should Prof. Seth happen to read these remarks, I imagine it 
will strike him as remarkably perverse in me that I try to reduce 
his charge against Hegelianism to such a senseless demand, in- 
stead of recognising that what he really means, by accusing 
Hegelians of neglecting Being, is that there is an internal defect 
and omission in their theory itself. That, at least, is what I 
should like him to think, because then I hope he will be inclined 
to agree with what I want to say now. Is it not after all rather 
unprofitable to fling about charges of absurdity, hypostatisation, 
and insanity? Then suppose we cut them all away, as incapable 
of bearing any fruitful result, and also lop off from Hegelian 
criticism all irrelevant matter appropriate only to an attack on 
Subjectivism or other non-Hegelian heresies. I think we can 
get hold of the main point then. Under the term “ being’’ Prof. 
Seth denotes a series of metaphysical considerations the omission 
of which vitally weakens Hegelian theory. Then one naturally 
expects to be told both what these new considerations are and 
how they can be so introduced into philosophy as to infuse every 
element of it with a new and intrinsic importance. On p. 3 of 
his article he tells us that he is under no necessity, because he 
dislikes Hegelianism, to substitute a better theory. But his 
objections, to be accepted as valid, must be substantiated; and 
I do not see how that can be done unless it is proved what good 
would accrue to metaphysics from a reintroduction of ‘“ being”. 
If his ‘living dog”’ is so much better than a ‘‘ dead lion” I wish 
he would make him bark a little, in order to demonstrate incon- 
testably his superior metaphysical vitality. If ‘ being” is more 
than an ontological spectre with which to frighten nervous 
Hegelians, it must be made actually to perform useful and sub- 
stantial metaphysical work. Until that is done serious difficulties 
seem to obstruct the idea even of the possibility of the suggested 
reformed metaphysic of existence. For example, such a metaphysic 
would surely have to include an account of spiritual reality. Yet 
how could it, consistently with its assumed purpose of dealing 
strictly with existence? The existential part of a picture is con- 
stituted by certain ingredients of colours and canvas, but an 
account of them, despite their existential necessity, would hardly 
be a satisfactory account of the picture. This is a pointless remark, 
I admit, provided that ontological ‘‘ being” is something quite 
unique and in no way reducible to or identical with material 
being. But it may serve to remind us that ontological ‘ being” 
must be really treated according to its unique character—not 
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simply be said to be unique and then treated in terms merely 
applicable to material existence. Prof. Seth frequently uses for 
philosophical purposes (in Hegelianism and Personality) such 
terms as point, unit, centre, individual, and atom. What is the 
benighted Hegelian, only too anxious for enlightenment, to make 
of them? His own treatment of such conceptions, he is told, 
is hopelessly deficient. He can learn from mathematicians, it is 
true, fairly obvious meanings of “ point,” “‘ unit,” and “centre,” 
and he may gather from the scientist some notion of ultimate, 
irreducible, and indivisible elements of material reality; but he 
has no right to suppose that Prof. Seth would reduce meta- 
physics to either mathematics or materialism. Then surely it is 
reasonable to ask Prof. Seth to define his terms and not put us 
off with metaphors of a spatial, arithmetical, and material char- 
acter. For though metaphor may be a useful and even necessary 
vehicle of language, it is meaningless until we understand what 
it is meant to illustrate. It cannot convert the spectre of a 
‘being ” into the substance of an idea. 

I venture to think that there are Hegelians who find objections, 
somewhat similar to those I have vaguely indicated, standing in 
the way of Prof. Seth’s proposal of reform. If however they are 
groping in the dark and running their heads against blank walls 
of “‘ being” which do not exist, will not Prof. Seth grant them a 
clue? I believe he says somewhere that Kant’s ‘ thing-in- 
itself” indicates an important truth which his Hegelian followers 
have failed to grasp. Perhaps that, then, is the beginning of the 
clue. But I suppose Prof. Seth would adimit that it is not, as it 
is to be found in Kant, unravelled very far, and certainly not 
extended to the lengths of a complete ontology. How then, one 
would like to know, is it possible to accept Kantian Dualism and 
yet advance beyond it in such a way as to avoid pre-Kantian 
Realism ? 

Or has the mystery already been solved by Lotze, and is his 
position the vantage-ground which Hegelians are challenged to 
assail? A clear understanding on that point might assist in 
bringing matters to a decisive issue. 

ARTHUR EAsTWwoop. 














A REPLY TO A CRITICISM. 


The long “critical notice” of my volume in the last number 
of Minp hardly pretends, I suppose, to be an ordinary review. 
It seems not to be an account or estimate of my work, but a 
mere attack on what the writer takes to be its fundamental 
errors. I am sorry for this, and I do not see what good can 
come of it. From a criticism which would teach me to question 
what wrongly I have assumed, or which from an admitted basis 
would point out my inconsistencies and defects, I have, I am 
sure, much to learn; and for any such criticism I am sincerely 
grateful. But an assault which is based tacitly on assuinptions 
which I have rejected, or which consists in the mere assertion 
of doctrines such as I cannot fairly be taken either to be ignorant 
of or to hold—how is anything like this to be of use to me or 
indeed to any one? With this reflexion, inspired not for the 
first time by Mr. Ward’s way of criticism, I enter on the profitless 
task of a reply. 

There are first (p. 109) some prefatory statements about method 
which to me seem erroneous, but which, being mere assertions, 
I leave to themselves. Then, on p. 111, the actual attack is 
begun. The general nature of Reality as held by myself is called 
in question. My critic starts characteristically from a tacit 
assumption as to “ purely formal” truth. He seems unaware 
that any one could regard his doctrine as an exploded fallacy, or 
could hold that a truth if purely formal would be no truth at all. 
But on the same page he has also, I observe, made a reference 
to Hegel. He then (p. 112) proves that the Universe need not be 
‘‘an absolute unity,” and that I at least have no right to say 
more than that it ‘‘is”. The sequence of ideas seems here 
obscure, and the meaning may have escaped me, but I must 
deal with the arguments as rightly or wrongly I understand 
them. 

First, as to the ‘‘is,”’ my critic appears to assume that “all 
determination is negation,” and that hence I must qualify the 
Universe negatively or merely by ‘‘is’’.* He does not ask if I 
share this belief about negation, and, to speak broadly, I do not, 
nor do I know why I should be taken to do so. My critic fails 
to seize the distinction between further determination within a 
universal and its limitation from without. And he brings out 
the familiar dilemma between what is ‘‘ conditioned” and what 
is ‘‘clear of conditions”. But of course the Absolute is that 
which contains its conditions, and in this sense only is uncondi- 
tioned. So much at present for the mere “is”. 

Then as to the oneness of the Universe I argued in this way. 
Here is the world before us and in us, a world full of content 


1 J do not attribute to Mr. Ward the assertion that that which has no 
competing predicate must be simply “is”. That of course would be a 
bare and naked petitio. 
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and diversity. To try to explain this away would clearly be 
foolish, but, as we take the world up, it contradicts itself. In 
that character then we must assume that our world is not true 
or real, and yet, because it is, it must somehow with all its 
diversity be real. But (I argued) it cannot be plural, for that 
is self-contradictory, and every division and distinction pre- 
supposes and rests on a unity. Hence we are forced to take 
the whole mass of facts as all being one in such a way as also 
and without abridgment to be free from discrepancy. And as to 
the word ‘‘ unity,” that of course matters little or nothing. Now, 
how does my critic meet this position? His statement is so 
obscure that I must quote it. 

“It would be absurd, no doubt, to talk of two universes, but 
the denial of plurality is only tantamount to the affirmation of 
unity when we are dealing with the discrete. To this, whether 
as one or many, the continuous is opposed. Thus it may be 
absolutely true that the universe is, and still remain an open 
question whether it is an absolute unity and not an indefinite 
continuum. No doubt the latter alternative is cheerless enough ; 
but Mr. Bradley seems to be more or less vaguely aware that it 
is there.” 

The statement about the denial of plurality looks rather like a 
naked petitio, but I pass this by. We have to deal (I have urged) 
somehow with the given mass of facts. Everything discrete or 
otherwise, the whole world of things and selves with all their 
contents and relations, we have on our hands. And Mr. Ward 
seems to assert that all this can, without any self-contradiction, be 
“an indefinite continuum,” that it is cheerless and that of this 
I seem more or less aware. But what, as I understand it, has 
no meaning, has no power to trouble me. And the idea that the 
universe is ‘‘an indefinite continuum” is to me meaningless or 
self-discrepant. A continuum, not one and identical in its 
diversity and diverse in its unity, is, in the first place, to my 
mind, no continuum at all, nor do I quite understand how my 
critic is able to be unaware of this. As to ‘ indefinite,’’ whether 
it is meant to deny distinctions or limits or something else—we 
are not informed; but in any case it seems to increase the in- 
ternal discrepancy. And, since this possible alternative to unity, 
which is to ruin my doctrine, is not brought into the light, I must 
without more detail dismiss it as self-contradictory or meaning- 
less. The further remarks as to “logical principles ’’ seem merely 
to repeat the same dogma about “form,” or to imply further that 
I have assumed, without any argument, that there are not many 
Realities. This latter implication would of course be incorrect. 

Passing next to the doctrine that Reality is one experience, my 
critic tries once more to show that for me Reality = ‘‘is”. And 
the process is very simple (p. 113). He finds that Reality and 
Being are at times not distinguished by me, and he concludes 
that therefore Reality (proper) cannot possibly mean more than 
Being (proper). But the principle which underlies this wonderful 
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argument he does not state.’ The notion that an idea can be 
taken as internally filled in, and that conceivably his author 
might hold this view, seems not to have occurred to him. 
I have contended also that the Universe is a perfect individual, 
perfection including a balance of pleasure, though as to the 
pleasure I pointed out that doubt is not quite excluded. My 
| argument, right or wrong, was simple and an extension of what 
went before. If all phenomena, without abridgment, are to be 
consistent and one, then (I urged) they must be a complete indi- 
vidual and this whole must be perfect; because, want of harmony 
between idea and existence, and again pain, must mean discord 
i and so contradiction. Now with this argument, good or bad, I 
i cannot find that my critic deals anywhere at all. He flies off in- 
| stead (p. 114) to a discussion on the ontological proof. The 
| position I have given to this in my work, and the way in which I 
I have treated it parenthetically, should have warned any one that 
I could not intend to rest my case on an argument in “this form. 
All that I feel called on to say is that what I have written on 
this proof my critic does not appear to have understood, and 
that my plain argument, so far as I see, he has totally ignored. 
After some remarks on pleasure, the bearing of which I have been 
unable to perceive, he asserts that the identity of idea and exist- 
ence does not mean “the attainment and consummation of all 
ideals and ends’. Well, so far as the whole is concerned, I have 
tried to reason that it does and must. And, until a better way is 
shown me, I have no choice but to put reasoning, even my own, 
before the mere assertion of however great ametaphysical authority. 
The conclusion so far, that Reality is a perfect individual ex- 
perience, is naturally abstract. It certainly, if true, has cleared 
away a large mass of competing theories, thoug ‘h my critic 
appears never to have looked at the matter from this side. But 
the conclusion is abstract and so far not satisfactory. On the 
other hand, it is a principle applicable (I have argued) to every 
part of the Universe. The idea of individuality, I have con- 
tended, can be, and is, used as the criterion of reality, worth, and 
truth. Since everything which at all exists must fall within 
Reality, everything in some sense is an element in a perfect indi- 
vidual. And individuality, we can observe, shows itself variously 
through the facts of appearance, and is found in varying degrees, 
From the space and atoms of matter to the highest life of the 
| self-conscious self we can perceive a scale of individuality and 
| self-containedness. Realised perfectly in no one part of the 
Universe the Absolute still is realised in every part, and it seems 
i manifest in a scale of degrees the higher of which comprehends 
the lower. And the system of metaphysics (I have added), which 
I have not tried to write, would aim at arranging the facts of the 
world on this principle, the same principle which outside philo- 
sophy is unconsciously used to judge of higher and lower. If this 








1The assertion that for me the “real”? or the “experienced” is = 
‘that ’’ seems to me baseless. 
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doctrine is not true, most assuredly it is not new, and some know- 
ledge of it, I suppose, may fairly be demanded from any one who 
comes forward to speak on metaphysics. Nor, again, do I per- 
ceive, when this principle is worked through the various aspects 
of the world, how within metaphysics we can look for anything 
more concrete. 

But my critic urges that such a principle remains “ purely 
formal,” ‘‘the matter remains absolutely indeterminate and the 
form is a purely logical framework ”’ (p. 114), or this ‘‘ absolute 
knowledge is form simply”. And he implies that such know- 
ledge is not knowledge of the universe. If I had said that 
Reality was a perfect Will containing somehow within itself a 
plurality of finite wills, and if this principle were argued to be 
applicable to the various aspects of the world—would that also, I 
wonder, have been formal merely? But I am not told what it 
is that my critic expects from metaphysics. So far as I see, he 
argues downward from two assumptions. 

He seems to believe that, without applying it to the conerete 
facts of the world, I ought to deduce straight from some abstract 
principle my ultimate conclusion. But he does not exhibit any 
warrant for this bare preconception. And when (p. 113), after a 
sort of appeal to Hegel, my critic assures me that to ‘‘ place the 
spirituality of the real beyond question” “is what we want as a 
first step towards idealism,” he seems, in criticising me, to bear 
witness against and to judge himself. For he appears to start 
from a sheer « priori construction of ‘idealism ”’. 

And the assertion as to pure form is surely once again the 
merest dogma. Mr. Ward seems to offer a dilemma. Absolute 
truth (apparently) is to be a ‘‘determinate positive knowledge ” 
which has to ‘co-exist along with”’ finite truth (p. 115), or else 
it is ‘‘form simply” and ‘a purely logical framework’’. But 
this division of form and matter is precisely that which he has to 
prove against me, and to urge it as if in philosophy it were an 
undisputed axiom seems a strange procedure. Does the physical 
analogy from a material frame and what fills it hold good? Are 
the general character and the detail two factors more or less 
indifferent to each other, and of which either can be anything 
apart from the other? Isit conceivable that knowledge could be 
inade up of two co-existing morsels? Is God (if we like to put 
it so) either an indifferent ‘‘framework” in which individuals 
are somehow stuck, o7 else one ‘‘morsel” in an undigested 
mass which somehow co-exists in (or without?) some stomach ? 
And would it not be better if my critic addressed himself to the 
discussion of such points, instead of simply assuming against me 
as true what he surely might know that I reject? To me the 
idea that detail is not determined by its general character is 
irrational, that finite truth or being should “co-exist along with ” 
what is absolute is unmeaning. To me of course there is no 
truth which is not the knowledge which the Absolute has of 
itself. The distinction which I have drawn in my last chapter 
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amounts to what follows. All truths are in various degrees im- 
perfect. Finite truths have other truths falling outside which 
modify them; and, however much knowledge is organised, it 
never can be the perfect systematic totality of its detail. But 
the general character of the whole has, on the other side, no 
truth falling outside it. It is not one member in a disjunction, 
because any disjunction must be the specification of itself. 

Now this whole doctrine may of course be mistaken in prin- 
ciple. I have failed, I know well, to grasp it and carry it out as 
it should have been carried out. Nay, if I had been able to keep 
closer to a great master like Hegel, I doubt if after all perhaps 
I might not have kept nearer to the truth. But when I am 
assailed to-day with the same dogmatic alternatives on the 
criticism of which long ago Hegel based his system, and when 
these seem blindly urged as axioms removed from all possibility 
of doubt, my own doubts are at an end. For, even if Hegel’s 
construction has failed, Hegel’s criticism is on our hands. And 
whatever proceeds by ignoring this, is likely, I will suggest, to be 
mere waste of time. 

From this point onward I can deal more briefly with my 
critic’s objections. I showed that in our psychical experience the 
various aspects point to a superior whole above relations, and that 
this whole in an imperfect form appears before, and still persists 
below, the relational consciousness. I was certainly wrong in 
employing (I hope not more than once or twice) the word 
‘‘intuition”’. It was a misjudged attempt to assist the reader, 
and I left no doubt that the whole was not merely perceptional 
or theoretical. 

My critic meets me (p. 116) with bare assertions. Feeling 
could only be mere being without diversity, it could suggest only 
continuous change—both of which assertions I of course deny. 
It could not always be called ‘a finite centre of experience ’’— 
to which I of course assent if he means for itself. Then Mr. 
Ward seems surprised and shocked that a principle in develop- 
ment should appear first in a less differentiated form. Then he 
states that for me differences are absorbed by an empty Reality, 
as, on the next page, he asserts that for me all finite content is 
destroyed in the Absolute—ignoring the fact that I, rightly or 
wrongly, have at least insisted on the opposite. Then I am 
assured without a reference (p. 117) that I make mind a mere 
logical swmmum genus. And, because I say of the theoretic and 
other aspects that they are factors among which none has 
supremacy, and, speaking of the Absolute, add ‘‘ how these 
various modes can come together into a single unity must remain 
unintelligible,” I am asked ‘‘ How can we talk of life if there is no 
supremacy and no subordination, or if its unity is to result from 
‘factors’ coming together for the purpose?”! But this question 
(so far as I understand it) does not seem to concern me. And 
when Mr. Ward proceeds (apparently) to take my words “ and 


1 The italics are Mr. Ward’s. 
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how . . . unintelligible”’ in the sense of that . . . inconceivable, 
I confess that once more I am at a loss for a suitable reply. 

We come now to the connexion of finite centres of experience 
with the Absolute. The introductory paragraph (p. 118) seems 
obscure, and I cannot pretend to have understood it, and 
it is therefore most unwillingly that I am forced to notice it. 
So far as it means that there is a serious difference between 
finite centres on one hand and mere aspects of one centre on the 
other hand, I naturally assent to it. But the paragraph appears 
to imply very much more than this. I of course should not 
admit that unity and identity are mere relations, or that unity is 
possible without identity. But I do not know if either of these 
statements is implied. The questions asked as to the ideiitity of 
and difference between the universe and reality and experience I 
have failed to understand. Perhaps they put once more the 
points which I have dealt with already ; and in any case from my 
point of view they seem to be meaningless. But all that I am 
certain of is their great obscurity. 

Then follows a supposition as to what I hold concerning finite 
centres. It is not a correct supposition, nor does it even seem to 
be offered as correct, and I am hence not forced to examine it 
closely. It involves what the reader of my work can see I regard 
as contradictions. There is, however, a statement (p. 119) which 
I cannot pass over. ‘To all finite centres, it will be remembered, 
there pertains a felt reality ; and that is not appearance.”* Mr. 
Ward has misconstrued the passage to which he refers, and 
surely I have committed myself fully to the doctrine that without 
exception every element in the finite is appearance. Anything like 
an acceptance of the reality of Monads would, I believe, reduce 
my work in principle to a mass of inconsistency. ‘‘ Ideality,” 
I think, and “appearance,” I am sure, are used against me in 
senses different to that which I have given them. And when 
I “admitted” (p. 485) ‘that some appearances really do not 
appear,”’ what I admitted was that I (like many others) use the 
word appearance in a sense which (if you please) is arbitrary, 
and that to appear does not necessarily imply appearance to some 
percipient. The passage is a reply to a criticism made, I think, 
by Lotze, and I am not convinced that it is really very hard to 
understand. 

Passing on I find my critic still astonished. If appearances 
apart from Reality are nothing, and if in the end the ‘ how” 
of appearances is inexplicable, he urges that they cannot be 
the “revelation” of Reality. But I am not aware that revela- 
tion must mean total manifestation perfect in every point where 
the whole is revealed. And if Mr. Ward will make inquiry he 
will find, I think, that he is merely trying to strain language. 
But he seems to approach the whole matter with fixed preconcep- 
tions. I have mentioned (pp. 517, 469) various facts which in the 
end I cannot explain. Amongst these the fact of finite centres 


1 The italics are Mr. Ward’s. 
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takes a place, though not the only place. And this, I suppose, is 
contrary to what my critic feels he has a right to expect. I have 
argued that a mere inability to explain in the end ‘“‘ how” a thing 
can be forms no valid objection to our assertion ‘‘that”’ it is, if 
we have good reason on our side and on the other side nothing. 
Of this vital and reiterated argument Mr. Ward takes absolutely 
no notice. He doubtless finds it easier to refute me by distorting 
my meaning, and by taking ‘‘ how”’ at his pleasure in the sense 
of ‘‘that”’. That a revelation can be imperfect and yet genuine 
is to him a thing strange and unheard of. And he seems pos- 
sessed by the idea that [ am bound to explain and deduce every- 
thing. But I cannot consider myself in any way responsible for 
his disappointment. 

On the next page (120) my critic pursues the same path. After 
some statements and some implications as to the process in 
Reality, part of which are incorrect, he urges that process 
within the Absolute is but appearance, not true as such, and he 
asserts that hence it is ‘‘ pure illusion”. I have of course argued 
that appearance, though error, is partial truth, and is therefore 
not pure illusion. This contention doubtless may be mistaken, 
but a criticism which ignores it is surely not criticism at all. 

The following page repeats with variations the saie idle pro- 
cedure. I have tried to show that time and change in their own 
character are appearance, but that (how in detail we do not know) 
they are corrected and preserved in a higher whole to which 
they minister. Once more, totally ignoring that on which I have 
insisted, my critic represents me as holding that time and change 
are reduced to zero. And, not content with this, he even allows 
himself strange liberties with my statements. The extract from 
p. 220 taken from one context is without a word applied to 
another. And when (with a reference to p. 210) I am said to make 
an attempt which I myself style illusory, I reply by asking the 
reader to see for himself what attempt I really spoke of, and to 
save me the task of qualifying Mr. Ward’s method of attack. 

The mere illusoriness of phenomena (which in fact I do not 
hold) I might, it seems, have avoided, if I had not strained my- 
self to escape from the pre-eminence of will (p. 122). The history 
of philosophy since Kant does not wholly tend to support that 
hypothesis. And I am offered a dilemma between something 
like the pre-eminence of will and a belief that all changes ‘are 
but events and not acts”. This ready-made alternative (we have 
known for years) exhausts for Mr. Ward all possibilities. He is 
forced to see, and he even admits, that I do not assent to it, 
and yet he has no resource but without any discussion to charge 
me with incoherence. But is it criticism to judge an author from 
preconceptions which he is admitted not to accept? And then 
my critic seriously represents me as holding a doctrine quoted as 
to goodness and immortality, when on the same page (432) I 
plainly disconnect myself from it, and in part criticise it again on 
p- 508. That this extract from my work, the only one quoted 
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for approval, should be put forward in spite of myself as my 
doctrine, is characteristic. It is even more significant that, if this 
doctrine were mine, I should be blindly re-asserting in the face of 
Hegel’s elaborate criticism. But what pleases me is that in my 
volume (508) this criticism actually is referred to. 

On p. 123 the remark following the extract from my p. 34 
may be commended in passing to the reader’s attention. And, 
coming to that essential inconsistency of thought which I have 
tried to prove, my critic prefers to stand outside the discussion 
and once more merely to assert. And when (p. 124) he crushes 
me with ‘‘in what sense can a system be perfect, harmonious 
and complete, when every constituent is not only partial but de- 
fective ?’’— he seems never even to have heard of the doctrine 
that, wrless partial constituents were defective, they never could 
be elements in a system at all (see my p. 422). But, even if 
that view could elsewhere be taken as unknown, or as what might 
fairly be ignored, it is here the very view which Mr. Ward is 
undertaking to criticise. 

At the end of his attack (p. 124) my critic remembers that 
something has been forgotten, the chapter on degrees of truth 
and reality. He has never understood that an appearance is re- 
jected as simply false, only so far as it offers itself as simply 
real. He seems ridden by the notion that between appearances 
and the real there is a sort of wall. The idea that nothing is, or 
exists at all, except so far as it is the one Reality, that this 
Reality appears and shows its character everywhere in a more or 
less imperfect form, and yet that nothing taken by itself can claim 
to be the Reality—any such idea plainly has never entered Mr. 
Ward’s field of vision. And hence he is staggered to find that 
appearance after all has degrees. He asks in amazement how 
finite spirits are to use absolute Reality, as if finite spirits 
could possibly use or could be anything else, as if outside the 
finite the Absolute were anything at all, and as if a principle must 
be employed explicitly or applied in a perfect form, or else, 
failing that, not applied and not used in any way. He once 
more roundly asserts that, when the whole is qualified non- 
relationally, this means that the relations are not added to but 
extinguished. He does not anywhere even mention the fact that 
T at least insist on the opposite. And he ends with a sketch of 
my mental characteristics, which I am led to infer must be such 
as to account for and justify anything. When a man does not 
understand me at once it is because I am unintelligible, when his 
statement as to what I hold contradicts itself that is because I 
am incoherent, and when, suppressing one part of what I teach, 
he presents a fragment as the whole, he but does me the service 
my unhappy nature prevents me from rendering to myself. And 
this is all possible, but after all there is another possibility. If 
that idea could have been able to suggest itself to my critic’s 
mind, we might perhaps have been spared a controversy which 


(so far as I can judge) is wholly futile. 
F. H. BrapDiey. 











“ HEGELIANISM AND ITS CRITICS.” 


In his article in the January number of Minp, Prof. A. Seth 
quotes a sentence of mine in refutation of Prof. Jones’s remark 
that “No ‘Hegelian,’ ‘Neo-Hegelian’ or ‘Neo-Kantian’ could 
hold that his ideas are the things which they represent”. The 
sentence occurred in an article in the Philosophical Review (vol. i. 
p. 270): “A thing really is—that way of thinking about it which 
fits it into its place in an intelligible system of the universe”. I 
am sorry that this sentence has given rise to misunderstanding, 
because, however little right I may have to speak as an “accred- 
ited representative of Hegelian thought and tendencies,” I should 
not wish that any expression used by me should be an additional 
stumbling-block in the way of those who hesitate to accept an 
Idealist theory of knowledge and reality. This unfortunate 
sentence of mine had already been misunderstood by the critical 
analyst of my article in Mrinp (vol. i. p. 439, N.S.), who is 
quoted by Prof. Seth. I used the sentence originally, not as 
expressing my own conclusion, but as a statement of what the 
real world was according to scientific belief—trusting, too rashly, 
that the context would make my meaning clear. In reprinting 
the article in a volume of essays, entitled Darwin and Hegel, &e. 
(1893), I repeated the words ‘‘to the scientific mind” from the 
preceding sentence, inserting them after ‘‘A thing really is”. I 
mean, of course, “to the scientific mind” that takes its own ideas 
seriously and becomes conscious of them. In support of my 
statement I may refer to Mr. Huxley’s well-known lecture on 
Descartes, republished in his collected essays, vol. i. (Method and 
Results). ‘*‘ Matter’ and ‘ Force,’” he there says, “are, as far as 
we can know, mere names for certain forms of consciousness ” (p. 
193). ‘Legitimate materialism ... is neither more nor less 
than a sort of shorthand idealism” (p. 194). Other statements 
of an equally strong kind might be quoted from Prof. K. Pearson 
and other scientific writers who think about the phrases they 
use. In the context in which I used the sentence I was referring 
to the difference between the plain man’s “real world ’’—the 
world he touches, sees, smells, &c.—and the world of atoms, 
vibrations in a hypothetical zther, &c., which constitute the “ real 
world” of scientific thought, but are admitted to be only 
*“‘ conceptions ”. 

But the “ Idealism” of Mr. Huxley is only a convenient start- 
ing-point for philosophy and not itself a sufficient theory of 
knowledge and reality. Among other defects, it does not 
adequately account for the objectivity of scientific truth,—-7.e., 
the validity of conceptions for more than one consciousness. I 
certainly do not hold that ‘‘ my ideas are the things they repre- 
sent”; but only that reality has no intelligible meaning as some- 
thing existing “outside” all thought. And with this opinion Prof. 
Seth, I think, agrees. ‘‘The possibility of knowledge,” he says, 
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in the Philosophical Review (iii. p. 61), ‘‘becomes the surest 
guarantee of metaphysical monism—of a unity which underlies 
all differences.” The phrase ‘‘identity of thought and being” 
is undoubtedly apt to give occasion to the scoffer, (1) because 
“thought ” is apt to be restricted to discursive, reflective think- 
ing (cf. Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, pp. 170-172), in- 
stead of being taken to mean voyors, as distinct from mere 
dutvora ; (2) because “ identity” is apt to be taken abstractly, 
as if it excluded difference. This last error of “ popular philo- 
sophy ” has been admirably exposed by Mr. Bosanquet (Mu1np, vol. 
xill. p. 356). The only defensible ‘‘ monism” is a conception 
of an identity which includes within itself the dualism of 
thought and things. And the sense in which Prof. Seth accepts 
the notion of “ pre-established harmony,” as excluding meta- 
physical heterogeneity (Philosophical Review, iii. p. 62), seems 
to me to mean the same thing as we others (if I may say ‘‘ we”) 
have been calling ‘“ identity ”. 

As to the other sentence of mine that Prof. Seth quotes—‘‘ What 
is any individual thing except a meeting-point of universal 
attributes ?’’—I can only repeat my question, in the hope of 
getting some “ Realist’’ to answer it. I ought to add, however, 
that 1 am fully aware that every real individual is the meeting- 
point of an infinity of universals, as is recognised in the logical 
doctrine that a singular term cannot be defined, and in those often- 
quoted but profoundly true and philosophical lines of Tennyson 
about the “ flower in the crannied wall”. 


D. G. Ritcuie. 














VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. Hine Kritik der ethischen 
Grundbegriffe. Von GEorG Simmeu. Zweiter (Schluss-) 
Band. Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz (Bessersche 
Buchhandlung), 1893. Pp. viii., 426. 


The first volume of this important work has already been 
noticed in Minp ;? and the general characterisation of it there 
given may be applied, without much qualification, to the second. 
The only important modification that seems necessary is a partial 
retractation of the statement with regard to the lack of arrange- 
ment in Mr. Simmel’s work. A reading of his second volume 
enables one to appreciate his arrangement better, or at least makes 
it apparent that a systematic arrangement was hardly to be 
expected. It was perhaps natural to suppose (indeed the word 
Einleitung is rather calculated to suggest) that it was part of the 
aim of the book to lead up to a positive and constructive theory 
of ethics ; whereas it is now evident that Mr. Simmel’s position 
is intended to be purely critical. Perhaps a pure critic is 
entitled to take up the various points in his subject in any order 
that he tinds most convenient for his purpose. In fact, the title 
of the work is somewhat misleading. It is not so much an 
Hinleitung as Prolegomena; or rather, to adopt the title of 
another famous English work on Ethies, it might be most 
fittingly described as Ethical Studies. Not, indeed, that any 
book can be purely critical. A critic necessarily writes from some 
particular point of view; and [ still think that the general 
account which has already been given of Mr. Simmel’s point of 
view is substantially accurate. Though, in the volume now before 
us, he lays considerable stress (pp. 83-4) on the importance of 
the concept, and illustrates its value with a characteristic wealth 
of concrete material, yet his point of view remains essentially 
and emphatically nominalistic. A whole is simply an aggregate of 
parts (p. 370, &c.); and the objective is a mere sum of subjectives 
(p. 9). A philosophical student, to whom the position of the 
sensationalist and the individualist appears to be an wherwundener 
Standpunkt, naturally finds himself somewhat startled at the 
outset by such a frank avowal. He rubs his eyes, and asks 
himself if he has somehow slipped back into the eighteenth 
century. For such a student does not know, as Mr. Simmel 
seems to suppose that every one does, what the mere particular, 
the mere “ that” as such,’ could possibly be. And when such a 


1Vol. i. No 4, pp. 544-551. See also No. 3, p. 484. 


* Mr. Simmel’s brief statement on the ‘‘ Das” and the ‘“* Was” may be 
contrasted with the thorough investigation of these conceptions in Mr. 
Bradley’s Principles of Logic and Appearance and Reality. 
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student finds the recurring phrase ‘‘ Compact Majority” (p. 163), 
or its equivalents, employed as a key for nearly every lock, he 
naturally wonders whether Mr. Simmel has never heard that 
“one, with God, is a majority”; and whether it is not the case 
that the power of a “majority” depends entirely upon the nature 
of its ‘“‘compactness’’. The truth seems to be that such a 
phrase as “compact majority” is a simple evasion of the problem 
involved in the conception of the unity of a manifold. What is 
meant by ‘‘compact”’? Does it mean anything more than a 
certain coherence of parts, a coherence which must necessarily 
be dependent on some principle of unity, of which no account is 
ever attempted in these pages? Surely, as an explanation of the 
unity of experience, such a phrase as ‘“‘ compact majority ” is just 
about as enlightening as ‘‘association of ideas”. We are still 
left to inquire what is the principle of unity which makes any 
“compactness,” any ‘ association,” possible at all. It is surely 
astonishing that a writer of Mr. Simmel’s undeniable acuteness 
should rest satisfied with such a threadbare conception as this. 
He must be familiar with the development of philosophy since 
Hume ;? yet it appears sometimes as if that whole movement of 
thought had remained a blank to him. 

Passing, however, from this general and fundamental point, on 
which the present volume does not really appear to throw any new 
light, we must now consider briefly some of the more special 
discussions that are here raised, some of which, it may be said 
at once, are of the highest interest and importance. The volume 
now before us is divided into three chapters, one on the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, one on Freedom, and one on the Unity and 
Conflict of Ends. Each of these is deserving of the most care- 
ful attention; but on each of them a few words of comment 
must here suffice. 

The chapter on Kant, together with the preceding one on 
Utilitarianism, may be compared with Mr. Bradley’s two essays 
on “ Duty for Duty’s Sake” and “ Pleasure for Pleasure’s Sake,” with 
which, broadly speaking, they correspond. Mr. Bradley’s criti- 
cisms are much the more vigorous and incisive ; but Mr. Simmel’s 
are perhaps more careful and elaborate. I have already in- 
dicated that his criticisms of Utilitarianism do not seem to me 
altogether satisfactory. For instance, the remark (vol. i. p. 327) 
that a man might find so intense a pleasure in torturing others 
as altogether to overbalance their pain, is surely a superficial 
objection to Utilitarianism. An action, according to Utilitarian 
principles, is not to be judged simply on its own individual 
merits. We must also take account of the consequences which 
would ensue if such acts were generally allowed. Similarly, the 
argument (p. 397) that a nature of richer passions and affections 
is valued more highly than one of lower capacities, even when 


1 Or shall we say since Hobbes? Mr. Simmel seems to agree with the 
philosopher of Malmesbury, that all thinking is simply reckoning. 
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there is no evidence of a greater overbalance of pleasure in the 
former, seems to ignore the social point of view. It is surely 
arguable, if the Hedonistic calculus is to be allowed at all, that 
those more richly endowed natures are on the whole productive 
of a greater overbalance of pleasure to humanity at large, and 
that our estimation of their value is (perhaps to some extent 
unconsciously) determined by this fact. Generally, we may say 
that in criticising Utilitarianism Mr. Simmel does not appear 
sufficiently to take account of its most rational form. ‘There is 
a similar weakness, I think, in his criticism of Kant.? In parti- 
cular, he seems to misconceive the significance of the Kantian 
principle that we ought always to act on maxims that can be uni- 
versalised. ‘‘ Many things,” says Mr. Simmel (vol. ii. p. 24), 
‘‘are not permissible for us to do, just because all other people do 
not do them ; they would be quite permissible if all others did the 
same. The criterion: What would happen if every one acted in 
the same way? is here inapplicable; since precisely if every one 
acted in the same way there would be no evil consequences.” 
Similarly, he points out that there are cases in which we ought 
to act in particular ways, in which it would be absurd, perhaps 
even impossible, for every one to act (p. 25). He even takes the 
extreme case of the hangman’s work (p. 40). ‘It would be 
equally fair,” he says, “to regard the hangman’s act as in the 
highest degree immoral: for what would be the result if it be- 
came the universal practice to cut off people’s heads!” But 
surely all this is very superficial. It is not actions but maxims 
(7.e., principles of action) that Kant insists on universalising. 
There would be no absurdity whatever in every one cutting off 
people’s heads when he had the same grounds for doing it as the 
hangman has. It is true, indeed, that there is a certain want of 
clearness in the Kantian principle; for if we take account of all 
the qualifications that might enter into the maxim of an action 
in any particular case, it would be almost impossible to show of 
any action that it could not be universally carried out. This 
point is brought out with great force by Mr. Simmel; and all 
that he says about it seems to me to be admirable. But his 
argument is vitiated throughout by his failure to distinguish 
between the universalising of actions and the universalising of 
maxims. Again, when Mr. Simmel objects (pp. 24-5) to the 
Kantian principle, on the ground that it involves the placing of 
our actions in a new moral environment, he appears to miss the 
significance of the Kantian Typic, which here takes the place 
occupied by the Schematism in the Critique of Pure Feason. 
Mr. Simmel’s objection seems to be that it is absurd to judge our 
actions as they would be in a world in which every one acted 
similarly. Our actions must be judged by their relations to the 


1 A corresponding weakness appears also in Mr. Bradley’s criticisms 
referred to above ; but Mr. Bradley does not intend his criticisms to be 
directly applicable to Kant. 
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actual world in which we live. But Kant’s whole point is that 
our actions cannot be judged in this way; because this involves 
the consideration of an empirical content, which is entirely 
foreign to reason. We can only judge our principles of action, 
by endeavouring to see whether they are in accordance with 
reason. And we can only discover this by testing whether they 
could be consistently carried out, 7.e., whether, if universally 
carried out, they would give rise to a self-consistent world. 
This involves the imaginary transformation of the “ought” into a 
“must”. The Law of Freedom has to be conceived as if it were 
a Law of Nature, i.c., as if every one necessarily acted in accord- 
ance with it. If this is impossible, it cannot be a genuine “ought”. 
Now this view may be erroneous ; but if Kant is to be effectively 
criticised, he must be criticised from within.? 

The chapter on Freedom is perhaps the most powerful section 
of Mr. Simmel’s whole work. It seems to give evidence of great 
speculative depth and subtlety; and the subtlety is seldom 
misapplied, as in some of the other chapters I cannot but think 
it iss Mr. Simmel explains in this chapter (p. 163) what was 
already implied, though not definitely expressed, in his first 
volume, that Will is to be understood as meaning conformity to 
the ‘‘compact majority” of our desires. Setting aside the un- 
satisfactoriness of the phrase, this view of Will seems to me to 
be substantially correct. We have now to ask what is the sig- 
nificance of the conception of Freedom when applied to Will 
thus understood. First, we may draw the obvious enough dis- 
tinction between ‘ outer” and “inner” Freedom. “If it is 
outer freedom that I can do what I will, it is in like manner 


‘There is also, I think, a misrepresentation of Kant’s position in Mr. 
Simmel’s first volume. On p. 317 he argues that it is incorrect to repre- 
sent the Good Will as the only absolute good. The Good Will is good 
only in so far as it is Good Will; in its concrete working out it may have 
bad consequences, and so be on the whole bad. So also, Mr. Simmel 
urges, pleasure as pleasure is good, though on the whole, in its concrete 
realisation, it may become bad. Will and pleasure are thus quite on a 
par. This argument seems to imply a misunderstanding of what Kant 
means by the Good Will, which is very far from being a mere Good 
Intention. The Good Will means the direction of a man’s whole 
energies to the carrying out of the moral law. This will may fail,—in 
fact, in the actual empirical world, it must fail,—but in itself it is ab- 
solutely good. It requires only, for its completion, a suitable environ- 
ment, which would bring happiness. Pleasure, on the other hand, 
though a good, is not an absolute good. The pleasure, for instance, 
which results from torturing others, though no doubt, simply as pleasure, 
it is a good, is yet a kind of good which is incompatible with the realisa- 
tion of any conceivable summum bonum. The only pleasure that could be 
regarded as an absolute good is the pleasure that results from the com- 
plete working out of the Good Will. But the existence of the Good Will 
is presupposed in the very possibility of such pleasure. Such pleasure, 
therefore, cannot stand by itself as an independent good over against 
the Good Will. 
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inner freedom that I can will what I will” (p. 135). But clearly 
if the latter phrase is to have any meaning, we must be able to 
distinguish between different selves. The “I” which wills must 
be different in the two cases. This point, however, presents no 
difficulty to Mr. Simmel, who, as we have already seen, does not 
recognise any real unity in the self. The self is simply the 
dominant universe at a given time; and this means merely the 
compact majority of present desires. Such a self may evidently 
vary from time to time; and much of the significance of what is 
commonly understood by Freedom is explained by this fact. 
Thus when men insist on the possibility of acting otherwise than 
they have done, this means in reality (p. 220) the possibility of 
the development of a different self. In fact, when we look back 
at any past action, it is evident that the self which looks back is 
already different from the self that acted; and if the present self 
could be transferred into the past, there would not merely be the 
possibility but the necessity of acting otherwise. In order, how- 
ever, that we may understand the full significance of Freedom, it 
is necessary to draw a further distinction, viz., that between 
negative and positive freedom (p. 245). Negative freedom means 
simply freedom from (p. 169, and vol. i. p. 288). Freedom in 
this sense is, in the last resort, impossible (p. 244). To loosen a 
bond of attachment on one side is to fasten it on another. It is 
to freedom in the more positive sense that the main interest 
attaches. This freedom is rather aggressive than defensive. It 
means primarily self-mastery (p. 253), 7.e., the subjection of our 
inner life to the dominance of a relatively permanent majority of 
desires. But we cannot rest content with mere self-mastery. 
We demand also a certain mastery of others (ibid.). We demand, 
in short, the complete control of our world or universe by our 
dominant self. This leads to a consideration of property in 
external things; and Mr. Simmel (who is never afraid of a 
digression) gives an interesting disquisition on the general subject 
of possession, including slavery. He hed already touched on 
this subject in his first volume (p. 172, &c.); and what he now 
says is an expansion of the ideas there set forth. Possession 
means the power of expressing the will (p. 250). It is the posi- 
tive side of freedoin ; and we should be completely free in this 
sense only if we could have the whole world under our dominion, 
and indeed ultimately only if the whole world were absorbed in 
the self. For, as he said in the first volume (p. 172): ‘I really can 
possess nothing but what Iam”. It follows that freedom in the 
positive sense, no less than in the negative sense, is a chimera. 
Perfect freedom, like perfect happiness, is an impossibility * (pp. 


1It might be thought from this that the last word is left by Mr. 
Simmel with pure determinism. The free self is unrealisable ; and it 
might be supposed that the view intended to be taken is that our life 
consists simply in a succession of mutually determined states. But any 
one who should draw this conclusion in Mr. Simmel’s name would 
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980-1). It is possible, however—and this is what is of chief 
importance for Ethics—to state the moral imperative in the form 
of Freedom. So stated, it becomes: ‘Act in such a way that 
the freedom exercised by you, together with that which your 
action permits or provides for others, is at a maximum” (p. 264). 
This form of the moral imperative has the great advantage of 
being subjective as well as objective. It furnishes us with the 
two sides of moral value (p. 265). Itinvolves both a realisation of 
willand a realisation of objective content. In this respect it com- 
pares favourably with the form of moral imperative set forth at the 
end of the first volume? (p. 371), in which reference is made only 
to the subjective will; and also with the Kantian imperative (as 
understood by Mr. Simmel), which has regard only to the self- 
consistency of external acts.? The fact, however, that the idea 
of freedom is incapable of any ultimate realisation prevents us 
from regarding the moral imperative in this form as possessing 
any positive significance. It is merely an interesting method of 
symbolising (pp. 281-5) the principle involved in the moral life. 
But this is equally true of all forms in which the moral imperative 
can be stated. This whole chapter is, as I have said, perhaps the 
most interesting and profound in Mr. Simmel’s whole work. 
Much of it might almost have stepped bodily out of Hegel ; but 
it differs from Hegel in the fact that Mr. Simmel seems to refrain 
from driving his dialectic home, so as to extract a positive result 
out of it. If he had accepted the Hegelian conception of freedom 
as involving a limit which is at once posited and transcended, and 
had at the same time recognised that the moral life is a develop- 
ment, in which the idea of Freedom, though never fully realised, 
is the guiding principle throughout, which gives the whole process 
its significance, would not all the difficulties discussed in this 
chapter have been, if not solved, at any rate raised to a higher level? 


misunderstand the sceptical attitude of his mind. At the close of the 
chapter on freedom the tables are turned on determinism; and it is 
argued in a passage full of subtlety and significance (pp. 304-6), that if 
determinism is true it can at least never be proved. For, in order to 
prove it, it is necessary to assume logical freedom, which is quite as im- 
portant as moral freedom. All proof rests on the assu:nption that our 
thought can be guided by the logical ideal of self-consistency ; just as 
the moral life involves the possibility of being guided by an ethical 
ideal. If determinism is true, the one supposition is as illusory as the 
other ; and proof is as impossible as morality. All conclusions are then 
subjective, just as all actions are fatal. Determinism involves scepti- 
cism. If man is the sport of fate, he is also ‘“‘ the measure of all things”. 
A certain conception of Freedom is as essential for Epistemology as for 
Ethics. In both we must presuppose a certain power of transcending the 
mere series of our subjective states. 

Cf. Minn, vol. i. p. 549. 

“The two sides of moral value are discussed by Mr. Simmel at this 
point in a highly interesting way. Cf. also pp. 6-18, where the measure- 
—_ of ethical values is discussed, and compared with that of economic 
values. 
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But Mr. Simmel seems to be determined to stand always upon 
thesis and antithesis, and never to advance to the synthesis. He 
is so suspicious of speculation that he prefers to rest in self- 
contradiction. He plunges to the bottom of the sea for fear of 
being drowned in learning to swim. 

In the concluding chapter, on the Unity and Conflict of Ends, 
Mr. Simmel’s ethical scepticisin is still further worked out. He 
here finally rejects all attempts to reduce the facts of the moral 
life to a single principle. The monistische Ethiker (ef. vol. i. p. 
14) are never really consistent (p. 330). Their principle is always 
only a formal way of dealing with a content which is presupposed,! 
and which has no relation to the principle of unity adopted. In 
reality, the “ ought” is a “that,” not a ‘‘ what” (¢/f. vol. i. p. 11), 
It is simply “ein gefiihlter Spannungszustand von Inhalten,” 
and is not capable of any final rational exposition. The attempt 
to reduce it to a single principle, though it may sometimes have 
a certain regulative value, is only possible through a neglect of 
the finer moral distinctions (cf. pp. 53, 177, 319, 391). The 
attempt to introduce such a principle is due chiefly to a confusion 
with regard to the nature of ethical science. It has been sup- 
posed to be the business of the moral philosopher to supply us 
with practical guidance in life. But this is the business of the 
preacher or practical reformer (p. 409). The moral philosopher 
is merely concerned with the inquiry into the facts of the moral 
life ; and if these are not reducible toa single principle, the moral 
philosopher must accept them as they stand. LKthics cannot 
solve moral conflicts (p. 408). The idea that it ought to do so 
has been most prejudicial to the study of Ethics. Descriptive 
Ethics (beschreibende Hthik) has been confounded with Pre- 
scriptive Morals (vorschreibende Sittenlehre) (p. 132; cf. also pp. 
380, 409, 410, &c.). It has been supposed that an ideal is to be 
set up in Ethics; and that our interest in the actual moral life 
should lie in the study of its conformity to this ideal. Hence 
moral philosophers have tended to deal only with the positive 
side of the moral life (p. 319). The study of immorality, which 
is quite as interesting as that of morality, has been unduly 
neglected. In fact, so far as unity is concerned, the immoral 
life is even more interesting than the moral. Vices are on the 
whole more closely connected with one another than virtues. 
One vice leads naturally on to another (p. 320). Conscience, if 
there were nothing else, would give a certain unity to the 
immoral (p. 328); for conscience is simply a reaction against 


1In this connexion Mr. Simmel refers also to the Hegelian meta- 
physic (p. 884), in which he thinks that the principle of unity can be 
made to work only by presupposing the concrete content of experience. 
Just as Hegel cannot show why just that content should be there to be 
interpreted, so the monistic moralist cannot show why just those parti- 
cular obligations should arise out of his fundamental principle. But is 
it not, on the whole, a misunderstanding both of Hegel and of the Mon- 
istische Ethiker to suppose that they want to show this ? 
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the immoral as such (p. 327). Hence the study of vice is, in 
many ways, more interesting than the study of virtue. Mr. 
Simmel’s views on this and allied points have already been pre- 
sented to a considerable extent in an English form,’ and have 
been admirably criticised by Prof. Royce.? These criticisms I 
need not here repeat. I may say, however, that the whole con- 
ception of the superior unity of vice strikes me as being on the 
whole amazingly superficial. It is as if one were to say that 
ignorance has more unity than knowledge. Certainly if a man 
is ignorant of mathematics, it is much more inevitable that he 
should also be ignorant of physics, than it would be that he 
should have a knowledge of physics if he knew mathematics. 
But this unity of ignorance, like the unity of vice, is merely the 
unity of chaos. Even a study of Mr. Herbert Spencer might 
surely have saved Mr. Simmel from such a conception as this. 
The unity of vice and ignorance is the unity of an incoherent 
homogeneity, an undifferentiated dead-level. Virtue and know- 
ledge are, by contrast, heterogeneous ; but they are also coherent 
or systematic. The unity of the one is the unity of “ the night, 
in which all the cows are black ’’: the unity of the other is the 
unity of an artistic combination of light and shade. It is no 
doubt true that it is a fatal error to attempt to introduce a hasty 
unity into the moral life, just as it would be an error in meta- 
physics to attempt to see the unity of things without under- 
standing their differences. Nevertheless, the ideal of knowledge, 
however far we may be from the realisation of it, is surely a 
systematic whole; and in like manner, the ideal in Hthics is 
surely a rational and self-coherent life. In the realisation of the 
one, as in the realisation of the other, we may often come upon 
a particular content which baffles us for the time. He is a bad 
metaphysician who forces such a content into the form of a pre- 
conceived unity ; but he is a still worse one who sits down in 
despair, and abandons the idea of unity altogether. So also he is 
a bad moral philosopher who lays down rigid imperatives derived 
from the conception of an abstract unity of ends, forgetting alto- 
gether the rich content of the concrete moral life; but he is-a 
still worse one who seeks to be content with a beschreibende 
Ethik, which leaves the conflicts and contradictions of the moral 
consciousness without any suggestion of a reconciling unity. In 
morals, as in metaphysics, we must always be guided and inspired 
by the idea of unity, however clearly we may recognise that it 
cannot be immediately applied to the concrete material before us. 
If we abandon the idea of unity in metaphysics, we leave the door 
open to every doubt and to every superstition ; andif we abandon 
the idea of unity in ethics, we leave the door open to every in- 


1“ Moral Deficiencies as Determining Intellectual Functions.” The 
International Journal of Ethics, vol. iii. No. 4. 


2“ The Knowledge of Good and Evil.” Jbid., vol. iv. No. 1. 
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differentism and to every fanaticism. If an ethical dogmatism 
blinds us to the finer moral distinctions, surely an ethical 
scepticism would blind us still more fatally to the broad distinction 
between good and evil. What seems to be required is rather a 
critical study which, while analysing our moral ideal and bringing 
it into clear self-consciousness, should yet not make any effort to 
apply it directly to practical details. In fact, the alternative of 
beschreibende Ethik and vorschreibende Sittenlehre does not 
appear to be exhaustive. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Simmel has 
contented himself too readily with thesis and antithesis. The 
opposition here is the old one between a positive science and an 
art. But there is also the possibility of a vorschreibende Ethik, 
which should lie midway between a positive science and an art, 
which should be, in short, a normative or practical science, de- 
fining for us the ideal by which we are to be inspired, but leaving 
the particular applications of it to the prophet and practical 
reformer and to the sensible good neighbour and citizen. 
Only so can we avoid the miserable dilemma with regard to 
moral philosophy, between one which is not moral and one which 
is not philosophy.’ 

In taking leave of this concluding volume of Mr. Simmel’s 
work, I cannot refrain, after these perhaps somewhat unsym- 
pathetic criticisms, from expressing my sense of the great 
importance of the work which he has done. His book, like that 
of Dr. Sidgwick, is an excellent cold bath for the ethical 
enthusiast.2, The resemblance, indeed, between the two works 
is not complete. Mr. Simmel is not characterised by the caution 
and self-criticism of Dr. Sidgwick. The word “ offenbar” occurs 
on his pages with astonishing frequency, taking the place which 
is occupied by “perhaps” and ‘‘ seems’’ on the pages of Dr. 
Sidgwick. On the other hand, in spite of his disclaimers, Mr. 
Simmel appears to have a fondness for speculative philosophy, 
which is rather foreign to the attitude of Dr. Sidgwick. One 
cannot but feel throughout his work that much of what is best 
in his discussions, even when he seems most antagonistic to 
philosophy, receives a great part of its value from his knowledge 
of speculative problems and his keen interest in the dialectic of 
thought. However far he may be removed in his sympathies 
from the position of the great German idealists, one cannot but 
be impressed at times with the presence in his book of the subtle 


1 This whole subject has been most admirably discussed by Prof. 
Dewey. International Journal of Ethics, vol. i. No. 2, and Philosophical 
Review, vol. i. No. 6 (“ Green’s Theory of Moral Motive ”). 


* Ethical enthusiasm for wide ideals is explained by Mr. Simmel (vol. i. 
pp. 20-21) as being largely due to want of a clear understanding of them. 
It is true that a little later (pp. 25-6) he seems rather to contradict what 
he says in this passage. But in general Mr. Simmel cannot be accused 
of a too rigidly dogmatic self-consistency. If error has more coherence 
than truth, as vice than virtue, Mr. Simmel’s work may very well be 
true. 
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dialectic, the comprehensive grasp, the insight into life, of an 
anima naturaliter Hegeliana. 

At any rate, however this may be, and however we may 
estimate his general position and conclusions, there can be no 
doubt whatever that in the second volume, as in the first, Mr. 
Simmel has discussed many important questions with a singular 

. freshness and originality. I have seldom read a philosophic work 
which has impressed me so much with its wealth of material. 
The material is, indeed, rather rich than ripe. With all his 
ingenuity and suggestiveness, Mr. Simmel seldom, I think, hits 
the exact point. He appears on the whole to be lacking in 
precision and maturity of judgment. But certainly he is wonder- 
fully acute and interesting. I could wish to refer at length to 
many of the points which he has raised; but I must content 
myself here with a brief reference to afew of them. On pp. 18-19 
there are some interesting remarks on the causes of modern 
pessimism: ‘‘ Offenbar,” he says, ‘‘ist nicht zugleich mit den 
absoluten Endzwecken auch das Bediirfniss nach ihnen wegge- 
fallen’. On p. 46, and some of the following pages, the insufficiency 
of the Golden Rule is well brought out. We should not always 
be justified in acting towards others in the same way as we 
might be willing to be dealt with by them. What Mr. Simmel 
says on this point might be compared with Aristotle’s saying? 
that a good man loves himself more than his friend. ‘Such a 
man will surrender wealth to enrich his friend: for while his 
friend gets the money, he gets the beauty of the thing; so he 
takes the greater good for himself.” It is doubtful, however, 
whether either here, or in the instances given by Mr. Simmel, 
true goodness would really lead to acting towards others in a way 
different from that in which we should wish that they should 
act towards us. Would not a good man wish his friend to get 
‘the beauty of the thing” also? On p. 49 Mr. Simmel makes the 
fine remark that ‘“ objectivity is distinction”. On p. 51 he sums up 
his view of the Categorical Imperative in a way that may be 
profitably compared with that of Dr. Sidgwick. On p. 84 he 
illustrates the importance of the concept by the recent formation 
of such concepts as that of the Wage-earner, the Undertaker, and 
the like. On p. 224 he points out that no real repayment can be 
made either for good or for evil. On p. 238 he discusses the 
saying, ‘‘ Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner,” and decides that 
it involves a confusion of thought. On p. 241 he explains why the 
knowledge of evil is dangerous. What he says here should be com- 
pared with the doctrines of Fouillée and Guyau with regard to sug- 
gestion. On p. 263 he explains that rights which are also duties 
cannot be surrendered, and that it is for this reason that a man is 


1 Nicomachean Ethics, book ix. chap. viii. 

2 Cf. what is said by Prof. Dewey (Philosophical Review, vol. ii. No. 6, 
p. 661): “I do not see that it is a bit better to act to get goodness for 
the self than it is to get pleasure for the self”. 
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not at liberty to sell himself into slavery. On p. 298 there are some 
interesting remarks on the connexion between the sense of freedom 
and subconscious processes. The connexion between such 
processes and “flashes of genius” is also brought out in a 
striking though perhaps not altogether original way. On p. 
314 he compares Pantheism with the formal view of the Good 
Will. On p.318 he discusses the unity in Art. On p. 326 he has 
a highly characteristic passage on the place of noblesse oblige in 
morals. ‘ Quod licet bovi,” he says, turning the saying outside in, 
‘non licet Jovi”. On p. 332 he remarks that unity in Ethics 
presupposes unity in Metaphysics. On p. 344 he connects the 
unity of Nature with the unity of Self in a highly suggestive 
manner. On p. 355 he hazards the suggestion that in reality it 
may not be ends that have value for us at all, but rather the will 
that gives value ; i.e., we do not will an end because it has value, 
but it has value because we will it. On p. 389 and some of the 
following pages he has some interesting discussions on the 
relation between art, intellect, and morals. He notes here (p. 391) 
that ‘‘ poetic justice” involves a one-sided view of life. On p. 413 
he raises some important casuistical questions. On p. 421 he 
explains that moral development does not solve conflicts, but 
rather gives rise to deeper ones. On p. 422 he remarks that in 
practice it is generally best to regard every obligation as if it were 
absolute: ‘‘ He who has never gone through a conflict of duties 
has certainly never thoroughly realised the claims that things 
have upon him’’.? 

It would be easy to multiply references and quotations. 
Perhaps the sceptical character of the work, and its after all 
somewhat chaotic arrangement, may prevent it from being so 
widely read as it deserves; but there can be no doubt that it is 
one of the richest feasts of speculative thought on ethical questions 
that have been spread in recent times. One can only hope that 
Mr. Simmel may now turn his powerful dialectic to more con- 
structive work. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 





Psyche. Seelencult und Unsterblichkertsglaube der Griechen. 
Von Erwin Roupe. Zweite Halfte. Freiburg i. B. und Leip- 
zig, 1894: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. 
Mohr. Pp. 711. 


There is a curious note of disorder sustained in the presentation 
of the remainder of this work. The Japanese, in surrendering 
themselves to European topsyturvydom, will probably give up 
beginning their books at the end and their sentences with a full 


1 What Mr. Simmel says on this, and also on the subject of tragedy, 
should be compared with Hegel’s view of the tragic as arising from 
the conflict of two opposing Rights. Here, as in several other places, 
he seems to move among Hegelian ideas without being aware of it. 
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stop, as travellers say they do. But Herr Rohde, who launched 
the first portion, or rather, transverse section, of his book into 
publicity four years ago, without even a title-page, much less a 
preface, now issues the rest with the belated preface and table of 
contents, introducing the ‘‘ Zweite Hilfte’’ of the last chapter of 
the first half, beginning at the ‘‘ Zweite Halfte” of a sentence. 
We are not told why there is this overlapping of eight pages. 
However, the publisher has freed himself from black letter, and 
employed type and paper that leave nothing to find fault with. 
And the subject, marvellously neglected, speaking relatively, in 
countries which have for many years surrendered the independence 
of their historic judgment in passionate devotion to their birth- 
right of ‘‘classical tradition,” has a freshness and fascination 
which does not dispose to merely fugitive leaf-turning. More- 
over the reader is predisposed to follow gladly the treatment of a 
writer, who is professedly alive to the dangers of interpreting the 
religious ideas of one race and time by those of other and later 
“ jlluminations,” and who modestly disclaims having done more 
than ‘‘ give a contribution to a history of Greek religion”. It 
were therefore perhaps unreasonable to expect more than the 
mass of sifted materials, resting half unwrought on the many 
strata of footnotes which confront us. That the mass is pre- 
sented in a ponderous and most intricate diction is perhaps cruel 
and baffling, but then it is ‘made in Germany’. We know 
that style. The more’s the pity that the most thorough work 
in research which the age puts out should find no better vehicle. 
Is it quite hopeless to make our masters realise how much more 
fruitful they might make their works by simplicity and lucidity 
of phrase? Translation is starvation, and many readers not of 
Germany read German with more or less effort. Why not then 
forward international communion in the world of thought by 
utmost transparency of diction? Again, the author writes not 
only exclusively for his own countrymen, but only for such of 
them as are steeped to the heel in classic training, and, it may 
be, in nothing else. I mean, the book makes no claims upon 
any ulterior knowledge or interest which they may possess. On 
the one hand, dates—I speak in such a connexion only of 
centuries and decades—are, I believe, never given, with the excep- 
tion of one or two at the end, when, in Géthe’s impressive phrase, 
the ‘ Vélkerdiimmerung ’ of Greece is the subject. On the other 
hand there is a studious abstention from any attempt at compara- 
tive ‘Volkerpsychologie’. I have only noticed one passing 
allusion to Indian asceticism, one to a debt possibly owed by 
Plato to ‘ orientalischen Phantasiebildern,’ and one or two to the 
universality of religious dancing-mania and its significance. It 
Is reasonable no doubt to expect some classical culture in the 
readers of such a work as this, and there is sober virtue in very 
special analysis. But it may be maintained that the subject of 
the book is calculated to interest a large number of students, 
whose inquiries are in other fields than the lovely but circum- 
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scribed meadow of classic asphodels, and whose proficiency in 
the approximate dates and sequence of religious movements in 
the basin of the A2gean and of the Mediterranean, if measured 
by the help derived from such ‘classical’ text-books as they ever 
mastered, would be very limited. 

That which Herr Rohde does claim to have attempted is ‘a 
distinct exposition of the facts of Greek soul-cult and of Greek 
belief in the immortality of the soul, partly inaccessible though 
its innermost impulses are to our reproductive imagination”. 
The difficulties confronting any attempt to treat of the religion, 
or any group of religious notions, of the ancient Greeks as an 
ethnological whole, or unit, are patent. No organic unity of 
doctrine, no notional evolution (‘ begriffliche Entwicklung’), no 
canon of sacred writings, no national creed implanted and 
established. Hence it can scarcely surprise us to meet with no 
attempt to mould ‘the facts,” collected from literature and in- 
scriptions, into any presentation of a continuous evolution of soul- 
theory either in the popular mind or the philosophic systems. 
This the author leaves to others. If others, endowed with a 
synthetic faculty and a religious insight at once sympathetic and 
critical, succeed in divining those ‘innermost impulses” and in 
revealing the story of their growth and religious utterance, their 
theories will owe much of such validity as they will put into 
them to such investigations as have here been made by Herr 
Rohde. 

Such shape as is given to his results consists in a number of 
essays on different aspects and stages of the subject. In the 
first part there were essays on soul-belief and soul-cult in Homer’s 
poems, on the popular traditions concerning the translation of 
the living to remote and happy regions, on hero-lore, on the cult 
of the chthonic deities, and of the dead, on redemption of murder, 
on the Eleusinian mysteries and on ideas of the after-life. To these 
there are now added other essays on the origins of the belief in 
immortality, with special reference to the Thracian Dionysiac 
rites imported into Greece, on mantic, cathartic, and exorcising 
arts, on the Orphic rites, on theories of the soul in the philo- 
sophers and in ‘laymen’ (under whom he groups lyric and 
tragic poets), and on the latter days of Hellenism. On the 
portion which has now been for some time in the reader’s hands 
I do not here offer any comment, unless it be to remind him of 
the candour with which the author confesses his inability to 
connect the Eleusinian rites with the promise of bliss after 
death, with which they were traditionally associated, or to 
find the mysteries productive of moral teaching and influence. 
Greek cathartic ceremonies conveyed, he maintains, no assur- 
ance of regeneration of heart, or redemption from sin. They 
were simply to purge away and ward off the ‘ miasma’ of demonic 
environment. He fails to become wise over the symbolisin 
of the corn seed, and denies the presence in the mysteries 
of any element of Dionysiac ecstasy, which might justify the 
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interpreting the notion of immortal life as a corollary of that 
inception (Ineinsetzung) of human into divine life which he 
holds to have been the peculiar aspiration of Bacchic, and 
indeed of all orgiastic worship. And he concludes that the 
worshipper came equipped already from other sources with a 
belief in the immortality of the soul, glad to see certain represen- 
tations of existence in shadow-land which he did not get in the 
other celebrations he attended, and to enjoy with some esthetic 
and other emotions, together with beaucoup de bonne volonté, 
the play-acting, the exclusiveness, the sense of Panhellenism, 
the harmless secrecy, and the late hours of this fascinating old 
feast. This reads like the kind of explanation ‘a literary man’ 
of Athens in the fifth century B.c. would have given of a 
festival from which he could well understand his neighbours 
deriving mild enjoyment, but ‘the innermost impulses ”’ of 
which he neither understood nor could track to their primary 
utterance. It is instructive to contrast with it one of those 
interpretations which Herr Rohde would probably term worth- 
less, as imposed by later or earlier ideas, e.g., that given in 
the thoughtful Hibbert Lectures of the late Dr. Hatch, who 
finds in the Eleusinian rites so direct an antecedent in the evolu- 
tion of Christian sacramental mysteries, that he ‘cannot find it 
in his heart to call them a pagan ceremonial’. It is at all events 
the interpretation of the sympathetic insight of a religious mind. 
It may err, but then it was delivered two years before the appear- 
ance of Herr Rohde’s book. 

Moreover it does not fail to acknowledge more fully than does 
the latter, the importance for the mysteries of the old Nature- 
cult surviving in them, supremely pagan and wnmoral as this 
undoubtedly is. Again in inquiring into the psychic significance 
of the Dionysiac éxoragis it is scarcely qua nature-worship that 
Herr Rohde considers it. Much less is he content to bring its 
rites, its priestesses and menads, together with its implications 
of soul and immortality, into any connexion with nature-worship 
considered as matriarchal. But he very justly refuses to see 
anything inexplicable in the propagation, or rather, in the revival, 
in Greece, the home of cwdpoovvn, of a cult of intoxication, frenzy 
and ‘enthusiasm’. Of the two he holds that we can more easily 
sympathise with a religion of overwhelming emotion and rapture 
than with the measured composure and bright serenity of Greek 
ideals. But the one phase finds its complement and compensa- 
tion in the other. He might have found even weirder contrasts 
and antinomies in the typical Anglo-Saxon Christian. The most 
impressive illustration of the fusion of the two phases of Greek 
religious life is seen, ag our author points out, in the alternating 
superposition of Apollo-worship on that of Dionysus, and again 
of the latter upon the former at Delphi, until the two were so far 
blended that the ‘ ecclesiastical year’ was divided between them, 
and the deities were invested with each other’s attributes. 

The toleration by the Greek of rival deities and their respec- 
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tive forms of worship was exercised also in their normal attitude 
towards religion and philosophy. As there was no lust of empire 
and conquest in the Greek of Greece proper, leading him to 
formulate and impose his religious ideas on other people's, so 
also was there no priestly caste to form an imperium in imperio 
and dominate the movement of intellect. Rarely did the state- 
religion remind the philosopher of divergence between his 
opinions and itself. What is at times more apparent, and, 
according to Herr Rohde, paradoxical, is the lax acceptance by 
some philosophers of popular psychology, irreconcilable with 
their own theories. This is sometimes explicable by the same 
term being used with a transformed content. By ‘ Psyche’ in 
poetical and popular usage was meant, not as in philosophy the 
noumenal entity, or the abstract name for a bundle of subjective 
phenomena, or the actualising force in the living organism, or an 
emanation of cosmic force or spirit, but a kind of sleeping partner 
or second ego, both material and spiritual, dwelling in the indi- 
vidual, but leading a life of its own, manifestations of which it gave 
in dreams, trance and ecstasy as man’s ‘ Doppelgiinger,’ when the 
other ‘I’ lay in quasi-lifelessness. The mysteries too were 
claimed by Heracleitus, in spite of the impermanency of the soul in 
his doctrine, as fundamentally in harmony with the same, if rightly 
interpreted. But Parmenides spoke both as a materialist and as 
‘an Orphic-Pythagorean theosophist ”. The Pythagorean doctrine 
includes a view of soul as immortal substance and a view of soul 
as the resultant harmony of bodily functions. Empedocles also 
was both substantialist and materialist. And Plato upheld the 
antinomy of the immortal vots of the theologians co-existing with 
his Ideas, which alone were eternal realities. Was it a moral 
effort at conciliation, fear of social and legal sanctions, or poetical 
laxity that weakened their logic ? 

We picture the Greeks as a peculiarly life-loving race, so that 
at first sight it seems but natural to find their heart’s desire 
crediting them with a belief in immortality. Yet as often as not 
the after-life for them meant no indefinitely more radiant pros- 
pect, such as the Christian sums up in ‘ Heaven,’ but a dim and 
sunless land. In the prime of Greek development, it is true, the 
Elysian fields and the isles of the blest awaited some souls. But 
in the ‘dusk’ of Hellenism, on the other hand, it was not 
uncommon to find the sceptical ‘If’ in epitaphs :—«i yé 7 éor 
xatw,— and the like. And where the doctrine of re-incarnation 
or transmigration is found it is not held as the joyous hope we 
might have expected, but rather with a Buddhist dread of being 
bound upon the ‘wheel of birth’ or ‘of necessity’. According 
to Orphic tradition the soul, drawn by the breath into the prison 
house of one body after another, has to pass through a weary 
round of fate on her way to deliverance. In Pindar we find the 
notion of a second and third rebirth on earth (Ol., ii. 68 ff.), con- 
sidered as stages in a career of spiritual purification. The in- 
carnations of Empedocles constituted toilsome ways,—épyaAéas 
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Bwrow xeAevOovs. And Plato’s ‘ fall into birth,’ if not a moral 
lapse of the soul, as it is for the daiuwv of Empedocles, is yet an 
intellectual obscuration brought about by the craving of émOvpia 
(just as in the Buddhist doctrine rebirth is due to the craving— 
upadana, of desire—chandarago), and is only to be atoned for by 
at least three rebirths with an interval of 1000 years between. 


CAROLINE A, FoueEy. 





Les Caractéres. Par Fr. Pauunan. Paris: F. Alcan, 1894. 
Pp. 237. 


The author of this volume has already in L’Activité Mentale 
et les Eléments de l’ Esprit (reviewed in Minn, vol. xiv. p. 579) 
given a view of abstract psychology claiming some originality. 
The elements of mind are there described as clustering into 
systems and smaller systems into larger; personality being an 
all-inclusive system. Like other evolutionists M. Paulhan 
applies to the inner life a law of development drawn from 
evolution in general, the passage froin plurality to unity, from 
incoherence to system, but adds a clause peculiarly his own, 
from chance to finality. The modes of grouping which con- 
stitute mental development are Systematic Association, or 
grouping of elements which contribute to a common end, 
Systematic Inhibition, or the suppression of elements obstructive 
to an end or indifferent to it, a derivative law of Contrast, and 
the special results of Systematisation commonly known as 
Association by Resemblance or Contiguity. 

The appeal to Finality in defining separate systems of elements 
is not made openly until the volume has progressed considerably 
in laying out types of character. The author’s main line of 
treatment is in the first place a deduction of certain types 
from his special psychological prolegomena. He _ proceeds 
through the several grades of completeness in the play of sys- 
tematisation. There are perfectly poised characters where 
harmony prevails, and harmony not through the dominance of 
one ruling passion, but through the measured participation of 
many impulses in the governance of life. This type, he says, 
implies the development of certain special tendencies which adapt 
the individual to lis social surroundings. But the ‘ adaptation ”’ 
he immediately explains to be one which protects the internal 
harmony from the shock of outer impressions, a curious curve 
in definition reminding us of the definition of life in general 
as given by Spencer. The types which follow are arranged in 
order of decreasing perfection in the internal system. The 
unified are fully harmonised, but only through the subordination 
of all to one or a few, stronger tendencies. With the self- 
restrained, a type deduced from the predominance of Systematic 
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Inhibition, psychic decentralisation begins, and it proceeds through 
the domain of Contrast, Contiguity and Resemblance, to negative 
types where the class is only varied by the kind of influence 
which breaks up system. In this series of sketches, a priori as 
it is, the reader will recognise many of the tempers familiar in 
everyday social experience and in literature. 

A second series of types is based on certain abstract qualities 
of mental tendencies, Amplitude of personality and richness of 
tendencies in their elements, Purity, Force, Persistence, Suppleness 
and Sensibility. These are not set forth, however, as simple, like 
the ‘‘dimensions of pleasure and pain,” with some of our moral- 
ists ; or the ‘‘ general aspects ’’ of sensation and feeling, with our 
psychologists. The tendencies are themselves formed, according 
to Paulhan, through systematic association. And amplitude 
depends on the number of elements united in them, purity, in 
their perfect finality; force and persistence arise from systemic 
stability ; suppleness is the aptitude for becoming more systemic 
still; sensibility is rapidity in the process of system forming. 
Thus these types range themselves along with the first series 
as resolvable in terms of systematic association if not directly 
deducible from the conception. 

It is in the third list of types, formed by predominance or 
defect in one tendency rather than another, that the appeal to 
finality becomes overt. The method is no longer deductive, but 
is empirical and analytic. The several ends of effort which 
common observation and conversation recognise and name are 
arranged in an order determined by sociological rather than 
psychological considerations, are assigned a separate Tendency 
and consequent type, and are then analytically explained by aid 
of familiar psychological ideas and laws. We have first the Vital 
Tendencies, grouped elements which seek the preservation and 
play of organic or mental energy. Then there are the Social 
Tendencies, whose ends lie within special areas or consist in special 
features of our social surroundings. And the series closes with 
the Supra-social Tendencies, such as Mysticism and Love of 
Truth. In this part of his discussion M. Paulhan has the merit 
of consistently holding by objective facts in order to differentiate 
his impulses. He leaves severely alone the distinction so often 
confusedly made or misapplied between the egoistic and altru- 
istic in impulses. His question is not whether the tendencies 
are interested or disinterested, though this is more or less dis- 
closed in the analysis of them after they have been otherwise 
defined, but whether they exist through attractive features of 
individual life or through those of social surroundings. 

We are inclined to recommend M. Paulhan’s book specially to 
a class of readers who often inquire vainly, and perhaps ignor- 
antly, for psychological instruction, the writers of introspective 
fiction. Moralists, too, will find the classifications suggestive of 
moral values, and M. Paulhan promises in a future work to un- 
fold the ethical implications of his method. We may note that 
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the empirical way of distinguishing between tendencies accords 
with the description of ‘‘ particular passions ’’ given by so familiar 
a moralist as Butler, while the conception of systematisation is 
like that of ‘‘governing principles” which according to Butler 
introduce moral order into human nature. 

As a scientific theory of character, the book is an advance, 
though not finally satisfying. M. Paulhan, while sketching three 
distinct series of types, each on a distinct principle of division, is 
well aware of the abstractness of his doctrine. He insists that 
individual character must be appreciated by reference to each 
series and not to one alone, and often by reference to several 
members of each. He even devotes several chapters to the con- 
ditions under which the types may best reveal their presence and 
the logical precautions to be taken in reading them there. All 
this we must assent to. Also it is a merit to have employed 
different scientific methods in deducing the several series. But 
both in his deductions and in his empirical classifications his 
theory of character takes its shape from sciences and observations 
outside itself, and must depend for its stability upon the perma- 
nent value of doctrines of which the full statement and proof are 


to be sought elsewhere. 
J. Brouau. 


The Riddle of the Universe. Being an attempt to determine the First Prin- 
ciples of Metuphysic considered as an Inquiry into the Conditions and 
Import of Consciousness. By Epwarp DovucGias Fawcett. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1893. 


Philosophy as the disinterested search for truth has no attraction for 
Mr. Fawcett. Speaking for himself, he confesses that his interest in 
“first causes, gods, and divine breaths generally,” is lukewarm com- 
pared with that in his destiny as conscious individual (p. 382). He holds 
that ‘‘ it matters nothing to us whether Theism is true or not supposing 
we perish helplessly with our organisms” (p. 161). But for a future life, 
Pessimism would be true, and if so he would prefer sensual to intellec- 
tual pursuits. Unless in the long run the higher potentialities of his 
nature ‘‘pay they are not worth following at all” (p. 382). Indeed, he 
seems to find the study of philosophy, even when it is only Mr. Spencer’s, 
a difficult and painful process (p. 394). ‘True, he recognises ‘‘ the rush of 
joyous ideation” characteristic of a born thinker (p. 418); but this, 
according to his theory, is a proof of ‘“ palingenetic inheritance”. Men 
like Bacon, Berkeley, and Kant, are very old souls who have become 
masters of their craft in previous states of existence. Mr. Fawcett is 
evidently not an old soul himself, or at least paid little attention to ab- 
stract reasoning in his previous incarnations. His style, though not 
without a certain rude picturesqueness and occasional epigrammatic 
concision, is far from being that of a clear-headed writer. We hear of 
“a warping theological bias,” in British philosophy, “ against which Mill 
angrily bent his bow”. Presently the bias becomes an “ incubus verging 
on ubiquity”. Even when doubt is professedly “‘ mooted, it is usually a 
mere shield to be pushed forward in front of an insidious orthodoxy ” ; 
and though “ instances of unbiassed thinkers ” occur, “ the main stream of 
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thought is vitiated” (pp. 178-9). Mill is himself coloured by a lingering 
bias (p. 278); and “that haven of Agnosticism, the Noumenal unknown 
X, is placarded on both sides with intractable sets of phenomena” (p. 254). 
Surely, if any, the soul of Lord Castlereagh has come back to earth ! 

Conscious, perhaps, of his ante-natal deficiencies, Mr. Fawcett has 
striven hard to make up for them by ransacking the works of philoso- 
phers, with the help of translations if they wrote in German, with the 
help of popular handbooks if they were too tedious to study at first-hand. 
Half the volume is filled with an account of the search, which has proved 
unsatisfactory. From the Schoolmen to E. von Hartmann, no one can 
satisfy Mr. Fawcett as to whether he personally is or is not to live 
happily ever afterwards, whether it is or is not better for him to live like 
Socrates or like a pig. His criticisms are generally forcible, though not 
original, and he is more accurate than the generality of amateur his- 
torians. But mistakes do occur. Melanchthon, so far from detesting 
Aristotle and his works, as is here stated (p. 16), took them as the basis 
of his philosophical teaching. ‘‘The cautious Baconian method” did 
not ‘‘ give birth to the Hobbists” (p. 18); on the contrary, Hobbes took 
his cue from the Continental physicists. When and where did Bacon 
snub Galileo ? (p. 19). Cudworth should not be placed between Leibnitz 
and Kant (p. 876). In Spinozism there is nothing about an “ unknown 
substance” (p. 190), the essence of the substance being known through its 
attributes as infinite power. Once break down the traditional barrier 
erected between the lines of philosophical development in England and 
on the Continent, once view Spinoza in his right relation of dependency 
on Hobbes, and this becomes perfectly clear. It is rather provoking to 
find Mill, after his repeated declarations on the subject, credited with 
a belief in Noumena of objects, and classed among the cosmothetic 
idealists (p. 307). 

Mr. Fawcett himself professes to have got rid of Agnosticism. He 
maintains that “the universe is both ultimately knowable and thoroughly 
interpretable ” (p. 209). Combining this with a subsequent statement 
that ‘“‘ the subject can only know its own states” (p. 280) one seems to 
be logically landed in solipsism. But the author considers himself 
absolved from discussing such a theory by assuming that “the wildest 
sceptic ”’ does not hold it (p. 808). The argument from authority is here 
invalid, as it assumes that there are persons besides oneself, which was 
the point to be proved. Nor is this the only vicious circle involved. Mr. 
Fawcett uses the alleged certainty of the fact that changes in my con- 
sciousness are effected by changes in an alien consciousness to establish 
the transcendent validity of causality (ib.), since, according to him, it 
is by employing that category that I infer the one from the other. 
Thus the truth of the premisses follows from the truth of the 
conclusion. But letting that pass, it seems to follow equally that the 
subject knows something more than its own states. Nor is its know- 
ledge limited to the category of causality. In considering such sen- 
sations as the colours of a sunset, it asks—by what right is not stated 
—whence they came and whither they go. The answer is, from and into 
the subject (p. 280). Here we have, as often happens, the abusive 
employment of material metaphor doing duty for metaphysical reasoning. 
The subject is regarded as a box, out of which clothes are taken and into 
which they are put back. And, so considered, it is not conscious, 
although its essence is said to be revealed in states of consciousness (tb.) 
—as if anything could be revealed as the negation of itself! Thus after 
all his fair promises our guide merely leads us back to the despised 
Agnostic standpoint. A Spencerian also might enunciate the identical 
proposition that consciousness arises from the potentiality of itself, in 
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other words, it arises from what it arises from ; and to call this some- 
thing spiritual adds nothing to our knowledge of what it is. Indeed its 
capacity as a recipient points rather to a materialistic or spatial than to 
a spiritualistic interpretation of its nature. Mr. Fawcett ought to be 
aware that the whole drift of modern science is to transfer the notion of 
potentiality from the order of existence to the order of knowledge. It 
means an actuality of whose existence we are assured by the law of 
causation, but whose constitution we do not yet fully understand, ¢.g., 
energy of position, or else a perfectly known antecedent which will not 
produce a particular effect without the co-operation of other antecedents 
as to whose adjunction we are still uncertain. In this sense an acorn 
may be called a potential oak. 

According to Mr. Fawcett, each subject is a potential universe, carries, 
wrapt up in itself, a mass of latent consciousness equivalent to the sum 
of existence, whether including or excluding all other subjects I shall not 
venture to say, as this point is never made clear. States of consciousness 
in any subject are, as a rule, raised from possibility to actuality by 
stimulation from without. This we must think of as proceeding from a 
corresponding state of consciousness in another subject, since, according 
to the author, nothing but subjects and their modifications can be con- 
ceived to exist. The nervous system is an assemblage of monads, each 
of which has for its function the entertainment of a single grade of 
feeling received from the outer world and propagated to the central 
monad—the human or animal soul—by a process perhaps identical with 
telepathy or thought-transference (p. 309 et passim). On this I have to 
remark that a subject consisting of a single feeling is something that the 
limits of our experience do not permit us to conceive. Mr. Fawcett can 
only escape the difficulty by saying, as he actually does, that ‘the self- 
contained subjective activity” of the minor monads is “ doubtless un- 
illumined by consciousness” (p. 313). Again, under the name of 
Spiritualism we are offered an explanation that explains nothing, that 
leaves the mind a perfect blank ; and again our philosopher slides back 
into the position of the Spencerian Agnostic who describes sensations as 
impressions received, he does not know how, from an object, he does not 
know what. 

A fresh problem is presented by the wonderful unanimity of the 
monads. Those constituting what we call the physical universe and 
answering to the atoms of chemistry, without being aware of each other’s 
existence, combine to make up a coherent intelligible whole, governed 
by fixed laws of coexistence and succession. To meet the difficulty Mr. 
Fawcett, like others before him, combines the idealism of Hegel with 
the monadology of Leibnitz. He imagines a universal subject from 
which the particular subjects spring, in which they are co-ordinated, 
and by whose wisdom their activities are directed towards a single end. 
This he calls the meta-conscious—a hybrid name bred by the metem- 
pirical of Lewes out of the unconscious of Hartmann. Here again the 
author gives himself away. Whether it was possible or conceivable that 
the monads should ‘“ emerge out of the unindividuated essence of the 
universal subject ’’ (p. 820), and, if so, how any one can prove that such 
an event actually took place, are questions that we are fortunately 
absolved from discussing by his naive admission that ‘‘ the meta-conscious 
as prius is unreal” (p. 410). It is in fact a big potentiality, a sort of 
Hegelian An sich. A revived monadology might, at least, have delivered 
us from such figments. Asaneternal unifying principle the meta-conscious 
does its work inefficiently enough, seeing that the monads are left 
to find their places by a general scramble, dignified with the name of 
a struggle for existence. How, the surprised reader may ask, can they 
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struggle for what they have got already? The answer is that they only 
exist in so far as conscious (p. 436)—a state, as we saw, attained by very 
few of the whole number. The rest are like Adam in the old play, who 
is seen crossing the stage “going to be created”’. Singularly enough, 
though non-existent they have always been capable of feeling pleasure 
and pain, and latterly of discovering means whereby they can secure the 
one and elude the other. Pleasures go along with their furthered 
activities, pains with their repressed activities, the repression at least 
being, as would seem, ascribed to the activity of other monads, though 
not a hint is given as to how this interference is to be conceived. Any- 
how they slowly learn how to protect themselves by “befitting adjust- 
ments” (p. 821)—like so many complex organisms. Instead of a 
magnified non-natural man we have a multitude of diminished non- 
natural animals. 

The ethical theory of this work is mostly borrowed from Mr. Spencer. 
But the author is not, like that philosopher, a thorough-going determinist. 
With complete consciousness comes freedom, and of two courses the 
more painful is sometimes chosen. Morality, we learn, is thereby “ in- 
vested with a new lever” (p. 344). It is not clear at first sight why 
motiveless action should be more favourable to morality than to immoral- 
ity. One can understand the categorical imperative, or sense of duty, 
acting as a motive with a force not measurable in terms of pleasure or 
pain. But Mr. Fawcett does not mean that. ‘The ideally moral man,”’ 
according to his view, “is he who most completely furthers the happi- 
ness and mitigates the miseries of his fellows . . . and it matters not a 
pinch whether in so doing he obeys the call of ‘duty’ or not. Duty, as 
feeling of compulsion, indicates, indeed, defective ethical development ”’ 
(p. 880). One motive is as good as another and a deal worse too, while 
the best thing is to act without any motive. On the next page we are 
told that “ fixed ideas breeding habits, habitual unselfishness may result, 
which no mere hedonistic theory can explain”. But Mr. Fawcett himself 
cannot explain what, in his own phrase, makes “ the ideal of self-sacrifice 
worth culture,” since it is neither a feeling of pleasure for oneself nor a feel- 
ing of duty to others. Again, we hear that morality in its highest forms is 
“ purposive following out of the interests of alien subjects by imaginative 
self-identification with really walled-off entities, A being, and acting for, 
B and C, so far as he can think and feel for them vicariously” (p. 399). 
What is this but a “mere hedonistic theory ”’ ? 

At any rate morality tends to abolish pain. But “pain is essential to 
the actualisation or perfection of the whole’’; and “progress demands 
that man should be always more or less miserable” (pp. 401-2). This 
might raise a suspicion in a more logical mind, that the meta-conscious 
has some other end in view than the happiness of the individuals in which 
it is realised. But Mr. Fawcett is nothing if not illogical; he oscillates 
helplessly between the conflicting theories of Herbert Spencer, E. von 
Hartmann, Renan, and the popular theology, vainly striving to piece 
them together into a single system. There must be some great ultimate 
happiness to compensate us for all this misery. Though the monads 
came into being they can never cease to exist. “Continual passage of in- 
dividual units into the darkness would thwart the world-purpose ” (p. 411). 
No evidence of the assumed purpose is offered, but we have hints about 
an intuition transcending reason, which, perhaps, the author lays claim to. 
After all, the promised joys of immortality are, like the rest of the system, 
somewhat shadowy and elusive. As already mentioned, Mr. Fawcett 1s 
a believer in palingenesis. The only future life he has to offer us is the 
transmigration of the monad constituting our personality into another 
group of monads. He “attaches no importance to the naive question: 
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Why does not Smith remember who he was before? It would be an 
exceeding strange fact if he did, a new Smith being now in evidence along 
with a new brain and nerves” (p. 423). Precisely: but then what be- 
comes of the compensation promised to the old Smith ? 

This volume then supplies no answer to the question : ‘“‘ Why not ape the 
pig happy, rather than Socrates miserable ?’’ Mr. Fawcett, indeed, is in 
no danger of aping Socrates. But I think he would be better employed 
in cultivating his talents for sensational fiction than in following the other 
alternative. 

ALFRED W. Benn. 

















VIL—NEW BOOKS. 


The Science of Mechanics, A Critical and Historical Exposition of its Principles. 
By Dr. Ernst Macu. Translated from the second German edition 
by Tuomas J. M‘Cormacx. London and Chicago : The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1893. Pp. x., 534. 


Evidence is not wanting that great interest is now felt in questions 
regarding the best mode of statement of elementary dynamical principles. 
A recent discussion in the Physical Society, much correspondence in 
Nature, Prof. Pearson’s Grammar of Science, and the present transla- 
tion of Prof. Mach’s book show that English-speaking men of Science 
are taking an active part in the critical movement. The question how 
far the Law of Inertia, for example, is derived from experience must 
have puzzled most teachers, and existing English books can have given 
them but little help. The general question to what extent the Laws of 
Motion are statements of fact and to what extent they are definitions of 
technical terms is one which many must have felt needed clearing up. 
To trace the precise meaning of the principles of Mechanics, their rise in 
history, and their source in experience is the main object of Prof. Mach’s 
book. 

The only true method of exposition of Dynamical Principles is the 
historical method. The science is a highly abstract one ; and the process 
by which the present theory has been attained must be understocd before 
the theory itself can be fully appreciated. Observation and experiment, 
empirical generalisation, reasoning in terms of physical concepts, mathe- 
matical analysis, metaphysical speculation, are all elements out of which 
the completed structure has been built up. Each of the Principles now 
admitted has had its origin in one or more of these elements : the Prin- 
ciple of Virtual Work is a generalisation from a common observation ; 
the Principle of Vis Viva arose in reasoning on the motion of the Pendu- 
lum; the Principles of Momentum and of Least Action were suggested 
by ideas about the perfection of God. Our current text-books too fre- 
quently content themselves with a scanty reference to the original 
authorities tending to obscure rather than to elucidate the matter. It is 
the part of the critic to recognise the sandy character of the foundations 
as well as to describe the solid facts by which they may be replaced. 
To do this he must read the cruder works of all the great pioneers as 
well as the completer works of the subsequent master-builders ; he must 
sympathise with the point of view of each and yet compare it critically 
with his own ; he must so write that his readers may be able to do these 
things for themselves, may be able to see reflected in his pages the 
thoughts of the men of old, may be able to criticise them and compare 
them with the existing theories, may be able to subject these again to 
criticism. All this Prof. Mach does, and does thoroughly well. 

The first chapter relates to the Principles of Statics. The author 
gives a most interesting critical account of the early labours of Archi- 
medes in establishing the Law of the Lever and of Stevinus concerning 
the Inclined Plane, and of the advances made by their successors down 
to Lagrange, concluding with a retrospect of the development of Statics. 
He appends a description of the discovery of the principles of Hydro- 
statics and Pneumatics. His criticisms all tend one way ; they go to 
show that the principles are merely restatements in more exact terms of 
such elementary observations as that bodies generally tend to sink, not 
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to rise. His view is that it is the office of science to discern in compli- 
cated phenomena the same elements as in simpler and more familiar 
ones. This view is developed at length in a later chapter. 

The second chapter gives an account of the achievements of Galileo, 
Huygens, and Newton in laying the foundations of dynamical theory. 
It is pointed out that an accidental error on the part of Galileo in inves- 
tigating the law of falling bodies diverted his attention from seeking the 
relation between the velocity and the distance of descent, and caused 
him to inquire after the relation between the velocity and the time of 
descent, and it is suggested that the course of the development of Dyna- 
mics might have been entirely different but for this accident, the doctrine 
of Energy being arrived at without a preliminary doctrine of Force. We 
cannot agree with Prof. Mach in thinking such a development logically 
possible. Somewhere the Newtonian conception of mass is bound 
to be introduced. If we attempt, as suggested by Prof. Mach, to define 
mass by means of the inverse ratio of the squares of the velocities pro- 
duced in two bodies by the same work, we must be able independently 
to say when two pieces of work are equal, which does not appear to be 
possible. The corresponding difficulty when mass is defined by means 
of the inverse ratio of the accelerations produced in two bodies by the 
same force is at once surmounted by taking account of the Law of 
Reaction. 

The same chapter contains what must be regarded as the most im- 
portant contribution made by the author to the subject, viz., his criticism 
of the Newtonian definitions and axioms, especially in regard to the Law 
of Inertia and “absolute rotation”. Maxwell had taught us that the 
essence of Newton’s dynamical doctrine lies in the concept of mass, and 
he had emancipated himself from the notion of absolute motion of trans- 
lation. Prof. Mach’s procedure is more thorough. Absolute space, 
absolute time, absolute motion, whether of translation or rotation, all 
disappear before his analysis. He has convinced himself, and seeks to 
convince his readers, that they are not essential to Newton’s system, 
although forming integral parts of Newton’s statement. In some respects 
we could wish that Prof. Mach’s reasoning were more satisfactory, the 
more so as we agree heartily with his conclusions. But, whatever 
slips there may be in the exposition, the chapter will well repay perusal 
by all who wish to have clear ideas on the subject, and it ought to tend 
to make the statement “all motion is relative” more of a realised truth, 
whereas it is now too commonly regarded as an inconvenient proposition 
best kept in the background. 

It is unnecessary here to follow Prof. Mach in his account of the 
Extension of the Principles (ch. iii.), and their formal development 
(ch. iv.), but we may notice an interesting section (II. of ch. iv.) show- 
ing the bearing of theological speculation on the forms of theoretical 
statement, and another (IV. of ch. iv.) in which the author details his 
views of Science as Economy of Thought. These sections should be read 
by students of the Theory of Cognition. 

In the last chapter Prof. Mach discusses the relation of Mechanics 
to Physics and to other branches of Science. He appears to be some- 
what out of sympathy with the modern point of view, according to which 
a deep insight into natural processes can be obtained by following the 
transformations of mechanical energy into other measurable effects, and 
vice versd, and he does not appreciate the substantial aid to such investi- 
gations provided by hypotheses which make the transformed energies 
always in some new sense mechanical, or analogous to one of the two 
mechanical forms. We agree with the author in pouring scorn on the 
question “whether it is possible to explain feelings by the motion of 
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atoms’’. Yet there can be no doubt that a great advance in Physiology 
will have been made when we can describe accurately the chemical, 
physical, and mechanical aspects of physiological processes. 

The book is well printed, and contains many interesting illustrations, 
some of them representing new physical apparatus, designed to exhibit 
the truth of elementary principles, and some of them again being quaint 
old diagrams and portraits of the pioneers of the science copied from 
early works. The style is generally lucid, and the matter is always 
thoughtful and suggestive, and the book should realise in no small degree 
the aim of its author “to clear up ideas, expose the real significance of the 
matter, and get rid of metaphysical obscurities ”. 

A. E. H. Love. 


Theism as Grounded in Human Nature, historically and critically handled. 
Being “The Burnett Lectures ” for 1892 and 1898. By Wiiu1am L. 
Davinson, M.A., LL.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 
Pp. 469. 


Dr. Davidson delivered in Aberdeen during the autumns of 1892 and 
1893 the series of “ Burnett Lectures’ which now have assumed a per- 
manent form. His style is fluent and vigorous, and his audiences no 
doubt derived from these lectures both edification and instruction. They 
contain a good deal of psychological and ethical matter, besides occa- 
sional excursions into the history of philosophy and remarkable fertility 
of quotation. Unfortunately the supply of logical mortar seems to have 
been hardly sufficient for the mass of materials thus brought together 
for the grounding of Theism, since there is but little attempt at connected 
argument in the book. As a specimen of the author’s reasoning we may 
quote the argument in favour of his general thesis that “ God is a neces- 
sity of human nature,” which he expresses as follows: “ As man is what 
he is, the idea of God, as we see from history and from present fact, in- 
evitably arises in him. But if it inevitably arises in him, it ministers to 
a human want, and is thereby a necessity” (p. 194). It is somewhat 
difficult to see why an identical proposition should be required to pre- 
pare the way for the appeal to history and present fact. Nor is it very 
clear what further progress we have made beyond the inevitable rise of 
the idea when by the mediation of the term “ want” we assert it to be a 
necessity. Doubtless, however, we are to understand the necessity to 
refer, not to the idea as such, but to the corresponding objective reality. 
This assumption receives confirmation when we find a little further on 
that human wants imply the existence of their objects. But we look in 
vain for any criterion by which these wants may be distinguished from 
mere desires and wishes, which, we are told, carry no such implication, 
unless the bare statement that they are “ organic to human nature ”’ can 
be regarded as such. This general argument is subsequently subdivided 
in accordance with the analysis of consciousness into Feeling, Volition, 
and Intellection, and we have the separate treatment of Emotional, 
Ethical, and Intellectual Theism, each of which is considered competent 
to furnish a factor, and only a factor, to the result. 


Berkeley’s Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Satish CHANDRA Banersi, M.A. Calcutta: Hare 
Press, 1898. Pp. lx., 134. 


By his republication of the dialogues the editor hopes to supply the 
need of an edition suitable for use in colleges. We are glad to welcome 
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his little volume ‘as an indication of the progress which the study of 
Western thought is making in the East. 


Suicide und Insanity: A Physiological and Sociological Study. By S.A. K. 
StraHAN, M.D., Barrister-at-Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1893. Pp. vii., 228. 


“Tt is in the hope that people may be induced to use intelligently in 
the propagation of the human race, some of the knowledge, care and 
forethought so successfully exercised in the breeding of the lower 
animals, that this book is given to the public” (Preface). The author, 
after a somewhat sketchy survey of “ suicide in early times,” proceeds to 
draw a distinction between true and quasi-suicide. In quasi-suicide 
“the reason of the individual is called upon to decide between death 
and a continuance of life, and chooses the former. In true suicide the 
individual is impelled to destroy his life by an innate craving or impulse, 
by an uncontrollable impulse, or by the unhealthy reasoning of a dis- 
ordered intellect. The prevalence of the latter type of suicide is 
characteristic of modern times as compared with ancient, and it is with 
it that Mr. Strahan mainly concerns himself. He devotes much space 
to showing the frequency of self-destruction in families in which there 
is hereditary neurosis.” The self-slayer is nearly related to the 
imbecile, the epileptic, and the insane, all of whom are to be met with 
in profusion among his relatives. ‘‘ But the suicidal instinct is as distinct 
from insanity as epilepsy is from idiocy or idiocy from mania” (p. 102). 
The treatment of the “suicidal impulse” is good and psychologically 
interesting. The most interesting cases are those of the gradual growth of 
a morbid desire for death. The influence of race, of climate and season, 
of religion, and of sex and age, in determining suicide are considered in 
separate chapters. The increase of suicide in recent times is referred to 
hereditary transmission. Throughout the work the author maintains 
that “the cause of all true suicide lies in that degenerate condition which 
is the constant product of civilisation”. He confidently asserts that it 
is rare among primitive and uncivilised peoples. But no evidence is 
brought forward in support of this proposition, which certainly does not 
appear to be intrinsically probable. 


Le Probleme Moral dans la Philosophie de Spinoza et dans L’ Histoire du 
Spinozisme. Par Vicror De unos, Professeur suppléant au lycée 
Michelet. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1893. Pp. xii, 569. 


A sympathetic study and vindication of Spinoza as a moralist. His 
ethical doctrine is regarded as the essential part of his system, founded 
upon his own experience and expressed again in his life. His influence 
has been most widely and deeply felt in Germany, where it may be 
traced in the greatest critics, poets and philosophers, from Lessing to 
Hegel. About half the book is occupied with the history of Spinoza’s 
ideas in their connexion with German thought. As to his influence in 
England there is very little to be said; and in France too he was 
generally neglected or misunderstood till Cousin ventured to praise him. 
Critical notice will follow. 


La Philosophie en France (Premitre Moitié du xixe. Siécle). Par Cu. 
Apam. Paris: Félix Alean, Editeur, 108 Boulevard Saint Germain, 
1894. Pp. 442. 


_ M. Ch. Adam proposes in this book to pass in review the work and 
influence of the exponents of French thought during the first half of the 
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nineteenth century, comprising the men who gave expression to French 
theological, metaphysical and positive opinions. 

M. Adam prefaces his history with a luminous presentment of the 
practical outcome of French theoretical philosophy at the beginning of 
this century. “The age,” he says (p. 9), “is thoroughly humanitarian. 
The good of society impassions it. Its aim was the amelioration of the 
lot of all mankind, but especially that of the most numerous and 
poorest classes.” 

The idea of social solidarity became dominant during this period, 
fostered alike by the liberal Churchmen, Bonald, De Maistre and 
Lamennais, as well as by the Secularists, St. Simon, Fourrier, and 
Comte. 

The opening half of the century is marked by artless faith in the pos- 
sible future of mankind—Progress, Solidarity, and Perfectibility—were 
the shibboleths replacing the Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality of the 
French Revolution. M. Adam divides philosophy, according to the 
familiar question-begging method of Auguste Comte, into theology, 
metaphysic, and positivism. ‘To the consideration of each of these cate- 
gories he devotes one of the three books of this treatise. We may pass 
over the first as dealing with the supporters of orthodox Catholicism and 
established authority, such as De Bonald, Joseph de Maistre, Lamennais, 
as well as the more liberal Lacordaire and Montalembert. Book ii. 
records and criticises the School of Psychologists which flourished in 
France under the auspices of Maine de Biran, Ampire, Royer-Collard, 
Victor Cousin, and Jouffroy. The raison d’étre of these writers was a 
reaction against the so-called Sensationalism of the eighteenth century. 
They were, however, sufficiently imbued with the positive tendency of 
the age to recommend the application of the strictly scientific procedure 
of observation, experiment, and induction, to the explanation of psychical 
laws and phenomena. M. Adam regards this school with scant favour. 
“They were,” he says, “so engrossed with the task of annihilating the 
penser cest sentir doctrines which they detested that they devoted little 
attention to any constructive theory of mind.’’ Doubtless the character 
of their psychology was tentative and transitory, and what little staple 
it had was but an echo of the Scottish teaching of Reid and Stewart. 

Still our author is a little hard on the psychologists of this period 
when he compares them (257) “to a gardener’s dog who protects the 
fruit in an orchard without touching it himself, or if he does so by chance, 
it is only to spoil it”. 

The metaphysic of this period in France does not seem to have been 
more vigorous than the psychology. Our author, who has the French 
tendency to epigram, summarily dismisses both metaphysic and psycho- 
logy with the remark : “ Our philosophers appear to us too metaphysical 
to be genuine psychologists and too psychological to be good metaphysi- 
cians” (p. 262). 

Under a section entitled “'Tentatives Historiques” (p. 262) M. Adam 
offers some suggestive remarks on the relation of philosophy to the his- 
tory of philosophy, and on the utility of the study of the past in general 
as a guide to the interpretation of the present and the prediction of the 
future. He, probably influenced by the catastrophes of French history, 
is no believer in the continuity of social or intellectual life. Theories 
built up on the experience of ages may be shattered in a moment by the 
apparition of some new unexpected moral force. Hence our author con- 
cludes (p. 266), “the history of philosophy is of little service to the in- 
tellectual growth of any one. It is not even the best mental discipline 
in acquiring the art of thinking, for it is apt to encourage a habit of 
subtle dialectic which may easily degenerate into sophistry.” 
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The third part of M. Adam’s work is occupied with tracing the mode 
in which the disengaged elements of theology and metaphysic pervading 
French thought during the first quarter of this century were finally pre- 
cipitated in the form of Positivism, Socialism and the Religion of 
Humanity. Pierre Leroux and Comte were the leaders of this move- 
ment, and it is evident the sympathies of our author are thoroughly 
enlisted in its favour. In France the positivist doctrines have moulded 
public opinion and actuated far-reaching political and social changes. 

M. Adam’s delineation of the new era is vivid and coherent—-his 
diction is brilliant—his style terse—his arrangement perspicuous. 


Tuomas WoopHOUSE LEVIN. 


L’Edueation de la Volonté. Par Jutes Payor, Professeur agrégé de Philo- 
sophie au lycée de Bar-le-Duc, Ancien éléve de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Paris. Paris: F. Alcan, 1893. Pp. xii., 278. 


This book is pre-eminently practical in its aim. It is intended mainly 
for the guidance of students who desire to attain the habit of intense and 
persevering intellectual activity systematically directed to a pre-de- 
termined end. Any student who does not possess this habit is according 
to M. Payot an idle person, however busy he may be in other ways. In 
considering the possible means of acquiring this intellectual habit, 
M. Payot begins by emphasising the paramount importance of ‘ affec- 
tive states” in determining the will. There is only one method by 
which an indolent mind can overcome its indolence. Emoticons favour- 
able to its activity must be encouraged and utilised, hostile emotions 
must be avoided and as far as possible suppressed. Now, our direct 
control over outbreaks of emotion is but small. But it is possible to 
regulate them indirectly by strategic devices. Two principal modes of 
procedure are described with much illustrative detail. The first is 
meditative retiexion. This consists in calling to mind, with all possible 
concreteness and vividness, ideas adapted to excite favourable emotions 
and in submitting to destructive criticism the ideas which tend to excite 
and support unfavourable emotions. The second mode is “action ”. 
Various admonitions are given under this head. M. Payot especially 
urges the student to “quench not the spirit”. Whenever a wave of 
emotional excitement prompts to action, it is all-important to utilise the 
opportunity and set to work at once. ‘Thus if the spirit of emulation is 
stirred ina student by the tidings of a comrade’s success, he should 
straightway sit down at his desk and give himself up to reading or writ- 
ing. By constantly making a point of this, he will in time acquire a 
fixed and permanent habit of intellectual work. M. Payot also strongly 
urges the advantage of cultivating a brisk and vigorous mental attitude 
in all the ordinary actions of life, getting out of bed, dressing and un- 
dressing and so forth. He recommends that the work of the next day 
should be definitely fixed on the preceding evening. He wages war with 
the notion that a feeling of indisposition and inaptitude is a valid reason 
for refraining from work. Such feelings are quickly dispersed by a 
vigorous effort and give place to the pleasure of activity, unless they 
arise from fatigue or ill-health. There is much more advice of a similar 
nature. The influence of bodily health on mental vigour is next dis- 
cussed. M. Payot recommends gentle exercise and moderation in eating. 
He thinks that students usually eat far too much. He then proceeds to 
discuss the special dangers and difficulties arising from vague sentiment- 
ality, from sensuality, from the influence of companions and relatives, 
from the “sophisms of the indolent’. Some reflexion on the influence 
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of teachers accompanied by criticism of certain false conceptions and 
vicious methods of education bring the work toaclose. It is on the 
whole a commendable book. It is quite possible that the student who 
has recourse to it with a due amount of sincerity may actually derive 
from it some effective assistance. 


Logik. Von Dr. Curistopx Siewart, O.0., Professor der Philosophie an 
der Universitit Tibingen. Zweiter Band. Die Methodenlehre. 
Zweite, durchgesehene und erweiterte Auflage. Freiburg im 
Breslau : J. C. B. Mohr, 1893. Pp. viii., 776. 


In this volume Dr. Sigwart has given us very substantial additions to 
the first edition, which are all the more valuable and interesting at the 
present moment for being mainly in the direction of psychological and 
historical method. The Sciences which treat of human development 
were before dealt with somewhat cursorily ; they are now made to occupy 
a more prominent and worthy position. By a fuller treatment of the 
elements of our psychological Concepts (pp. 195 sq.) we are prepared 
for the introduction of an entirely new section devoted to the considera- 
tion of the application of the Inductive Method in Psychology (pp. 
518-573 inclusive). Concerning the many points at issue in psychological 
method Dr. Sigwart has very decided views. In the first place he main- 
tains it to be not only justifiable, but inevitable, to assume a causal 
relation between events in consciousness and changes in the external 
world, between sensation and stimulus; it is true that by our inability 
to measure sensations we are prevented from establishing any equation 
between cause and effect, and so from formulating exact causal laws, but 
none the less our conviction remains that the causal relation is present. 
The objection that the presence of this relation is in conflict with the 
Principle of the Conservation of Energy is carefully weighed, and judged 
to be unimportant, in view of the fact that the Principle is an empirical 
law which has only been proved as yet within certain limited regions, 
and that to extend it beyond those particular regions, so as to apply to 
the whole material universe, including organisms, is a mere assumption 
for which we have no sufficient ground. It tells us only that within a 
certain complex of material causes, which we assume to be self-contained 
and not affected from without, the sum of active and potential energy 
remains constant; but the Principle is not violated by assuming that 
such a system may enter into causal relations with elements possessing 
forces of a different nature, it is not imperative that every material 
change should have only material effects or proceed only from material 
causes. Hence it is argued that there is nothing either in this Principle, 
or in the causal concept itself, to prohibit heterogeneous substances 
from entering into a causal relation in such a way that a certain sort of 
material change in the brain is responded to by a sensation on the part 
of the subject of consciousness. 

Moreover, it is maintained, even though we should grant that the 
assumption of a causal relation gives rise to certain difficulties, the theory 
of mere Parallelism involves us in far greater. In the first place, inas- 
much as the theory presupposes definite physical or chemical processes 
to correspond with every psychical event, there is the difficulty of con- 
ceiving of material combinations in the brain which are not only governed 
by chemical and physical laws, but which also conform to the laws of the 
mental sciences, ¢.y., of logic, harmony, and esthetic. In the second 
place, the theory is ruled out of court as fatal to the existence of the 
will in any significant sense ; it necessitates that the will should be 
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reduced to the mere expectation of occurring events, or to the feeling of 
innervation, to a complex of sensations. To think that we exert any 
force by virtue of our will would be illusion, and we ourselves the mere 
spectators of our own movements. It may be doubted whether the 
Psychologists will find this objection to Parallelism as insuperable as it 
appears to Dr. Sigwart, but it is one which will certainly recommend 
itself to the ordinary consciousness. The next difficulty, that Parallelism 
taken in connexion with the fact of human intercourse involves direct 
communication between spirits, without the intervention of material 
signs, is rather attractive than repellent, in spite of the warning that 
such a process of “universal suggestion’ would be the ruin of Psycho- 
logy. 

As a question of method, however, we are to accept the facts as we 
find them ; and amongst the facts of consciousness is the obvious con- 
nexion between certain of our sensations and the external world. To 
reduce these connexions to general laws is one part of the task of induc- 
tion, aided by analysis and hypothesis. Here Dr. Sigwart distinguishes 
three branches of Psychology: Psychophysics ; the Psychology which 
deals with the individual consciousness in its private development ; and 
that which arises out of the intercourse between human minds. The 
dignity of Psychophysics as a true branch of the science is maintained, 
but the proper subordination of physiological investigations to the Psy- 
chology by which alone they can be interpreted is insisted upon. The 
so-called laws of association are then subjected to a searching criticism, 
and stress is laid upon the importance of dealing primarily with the 
more permanent and established connexions which form a background 
for the conscious life. We are told that the right clue to psychological 
analysis was given by Kant; what we have to do is to discover the dif- 
ferent forms of synthesis connecting those elements which we find to be 
actually connected in consciousness. The question of the Psychology of 
human intercourse leads to an interesting discussion on the art of peda- 
gogy, and to a still more interesting treatment of the dependence of the 
individual upon the mental atmosphere of his time. 

The next important addition (pp. 599-637) occurs in the section dealing 
with inferences from given facts to the reality of their causes. In the 
first place, there is the most important task of interpreting the 
thoughts and feelings of other people from their external manifestations ; 
but this art—though perhaps more calculated than any other to advance 
human happiness—proves hardly capable of being reduced to method. 
There is more scope for logical treatment in dealing with history, and 
the question of historical method is carefully and fully discussed. Here 
again, while stress is laid upon the importance of the interaction between 
the individual and the community in explaining historical events, we are 
reminded that in the consciousness of the individual alone is there any 
real psychical life, that there is no real connexion between the members 
of a community but through the medium of signs, and that there is 
neither knowledge nor belief that is not experienced by some individual. 
The true distinction is between those elements in individual conscious- 
ness which are common to all members of a community, and those which 
are peculiar to the individual ; and thus the fundamental laws of history 
will resolve themselves into psychological laws governing events in par- 
ticular minds. 

In Political Economy the theory that economic phenomena are deter- 
mined by the Principle of Individualism is condemned from the point of 
view of method as involving the assumption of fictitious subjects of un- 
real actions. It is better, and more in accordance with facts, to deal 
with ends (e.g., the end of obtaining the greatest possible value with the 
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least possible expenditure of Capital and Labour), and to disregard the 
motives from which individuals adopt the end. This method is con- 
sidered to be especially desirable from the point of view of the historical 
school. 

Besides these two important sections which are incorporated into the 
main text there are large additions in the notes dealing with more or less 
controversial points. Notably, there is a further discussion of the con- 
cept of efficient action or causation (pp. 178-179), and of the nature of 
the process of Induction (pp. 432-439). The latter is mainly devoted to 
the consideration of theories propounded by Benno Erdmann and Dr. 


Venn. 
H. DEnpy. 


John Locke und die Schule von Cambridge. Von Dr. GEorG FREIHERRN V. 
HertiinG. Freiburg im Breslau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 
1892. Pp. xi., 318. 


That the writings of a plain straightforward English gentleman, who 
set the highest store upon perfect clearness of thought and freedom from 
ambiguity in expression, should have formed the subject of so much 
misunderstanding and controversy as have gathered round the essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding cannot but strike one as a remarkable 
instance of the irony of history. For long we were content to view his 
work through the spectacles supplied to us by those who claimed to be 
the true heirs to his philosophy, and could see in him nothing but one of 
the founders and chief representatives of modern empiricism and sensa- 
tionalism. And even when the inadequacy of such a representation has 
been fully recognised there has been little or no attempt to arrive at an 
understanding of the historical antecedents and setting of the essay. 
Locke has still remained a figure upon the horizon of our known world 
of modern philosophy, with for background nothing but the darkness 
which enshrouds all beginnings. For the cireumstances which have 
tended to bring about this result Locke himself must be held partly 
responsible. He lived at the beginning of an age of intellectual com- 
munism, which recognised no right of property in ideas, and considered 
that exact references to the writings of others, whether in cases of agree- 
ment or of controversy, were quite uncalled for. And he shared to the 
full the conviction that truth was to be won only by the labour of the 
individual mind, of which this literary habit was the expression, and had 
a supreme contempt for those appeals to authority and for the mere 
erudition against which it was the reaction. Consequently from a bare 
perusal of the essay one derives but little indication of the influences 
which consciously or unconsciously must have contributed to its 
production. 

Towards the clearing up of this obscurity and the arriving at a correct 
appreciation of Locke’s historical relations Dr. Hertling has furnished a 
valuable contribution in the work before us. No one, I think, after 
reading his book, is likely to deny that the group of philosophising 
theologians, known as the Cambridge School, exercised an important 
influence upon the doctrine of the Essay. 

Recognising that in the formation of Locke’s opinions books played a 
less important part than personal intercourse, Dr. Hertling is careful to 
lay a foundation in the evidence of personal relations between Locke and 
members of the School. The influence seems to have reached him while 
still at Oxford, and continued to come to him through many different 
channels. That Locke’s position upon theological and ecclesiastical 
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questions was largely due co the liberal movement at Cambridge can 
hardly be disputed, and it is from this point of agreement that Dr. 
Hertling starts in his endeavour to trace the more philosophical con- 
nexions. Indications of Locke’s acceptance of what may be called the 
philosophical watchwords of the School are found in his frequent meta- 
phorical allusions to Reason as “the candle of the Lord,” and in his 
recognition of an “intellectual” as opposed to the “sensible” world. 
Of greater interest are the references which are found to the controversy 
between Descartes and More on the nature of Space, concerning which, 
as being a purely metaphysical question, Locke declines to express an 
opinion in the essay, although it is evident from the papers published 
by Lord King that it was one to which he had given a good deal of con- 
sideration. We find considerable agreement between Locke and More 
concerning our knowledge of spiritual being, though here too there is a 
striking contrast between the dogmatism of the Platonist and the 
cautious attitude of the author of the essay, who refuses to go beyond 
the lead of ideas, or to exclude the possibility that a power to perceive 
might be bestowed by God upon a material substance. We have here 
reached the vital point which distinguishes Locke from all his predeces- 
sors. His originality lay, as Dr. Hertling points out, in his endeavour 
to regard all problems from the standpoint of theory of knowledge. It 
is then of great interest to ask whether we can trace any connexion 
between the theories of the Cambridge School and Locke’s epistemology. 
Upon this question Dr. Hertling gives forth a somewhat uncertain sound. 
He recognises in the essay the existence of that rational tendency which 
finds its fullest expression in book iv., and he tells us that the claim of 
the Cambridge School to a place in the history of philosophy must rest 
upon the philosophical Rationalism of which their Platonism only forms 
the external covering. Both for them and for Locke knowledge in the 
strict sense consisted in the intuition of relations between ideas. Never- 
theless, Dr. Hertling considers that the existence of any connexion be- 
tween the two as regards the problem of knowledge must remain open 
to the greatest doubt, owing to the Mysticism and Intellectualism with 
which the Cambridge theory of ideas was interwoven. Were an explicit 
and conscious influence alone in question I should agree at once, or 
rather deny its existence. Locke seems to me, however, to have taken 
up into his theory precisely as much of the doctrine as would remain 
after it had been purged of its dogmatic ontological implications, though 
he would no doubt have been greatly surprised had he been accused of 
any indebtedness. On the other hand, Dr. Hertling seems to me occa- 
sionally inclined to attribute too much to the conscious influence of the 
School upon Locke. ‘Thus, for instance, the suggestion that Locke may 
have recognised Reflexion as a distinct source of ideas in order to 
obviate the deductions drawn by Cudworth from the Sensationalism of 
Hobbes (pp. 218, 266) is surely unnecessary when we remember that 
both the name Reflexion and the thing signified were well known at the 
time in philosophical literature. The existence of any such overt influ- 
ence appears most strongly in the agreement of Locke and Glanvill con- 
cerning the limits of our knowledge of Nature, though here, as Dr. 
Hertling remarks, there is a vast difference between the crude external 
criticism of Glanvill and the careful and systematical treatment of the 
question in the essay. 

Dr. Hertling has a good deal to say on the occasion of the essay and 
on the polemic against innate principles, to which he devotes separate 
chapters, and treats incidentally of Locke’s relations to Hobbes and 
Descartes. It is especially interesting to find that in certain respects 
Locke’s conception of the Cartesian philosophy and the attitude which 
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he assumed towards it were identical with those of the Cambridge 
School. 

It is to be regretted that greater care has not been taken in the veri- 
fication of references. The following needed corrections of references to 
the essay have come under my notice: P. 11 (note 2), read ii. 9; 14 for 
ii. 1, 14; p. 13 (note 1), read ii. 12, 8 for ii. 12, 7; p. 20 (note 3), read ii. 
30, 2 for ii. 30, 6 ; p. 30 (note 1), read iv. 4, 9 for iv. 4, 69 ; p. 35 (note 4), 
read § 28 for § 88: p. 53 (note 2), read iv. 14, 2 for iv. 14, 3; p. 62 (note 
3), read iv. 1, 2 for iv. 1, 1; p. 70 (note 4), read iv. 12, 7 for iv. 12, 6; p. 
71 (note 1), read iv. 11, 14 for iv. 11, 12; p. 84 (note 1), read iv. 8, 7 and 
8, for iv. 10, 7 and 8 ; p. 196 (note 1), read iv. 16, 12 for ili. 6, 12 ; p. 198 
(note 1), read ii. 23, 13 for ii. 23, 11; p. 202 (note 1), read iv. 8, 28 for ii. 
23, 23; p. 205 (notes 1 and 3), read iv. 3 for 11. 23 ; p. 300 (note 2), read 
i. 2, 5 and 25 for i. 2,6 and 25. The following errors occur in references 
to Locke's Conduct of the Understanding: p. 57 (note 2), read § 23 for § 
22; p. 77 (note 3), read § 33 for § 28. The reference to Campbell 
Fraser’s Locke on p. 178 is to p. 229 instead of p. 329; that to Lord 
King on p. 246 is to the second volume instead of the first. Finally, the 
quotation from Lord King’s book on p. 225 (note 2) is imperfect, and in 
its original form does not stand in need of any emendation. 


Zur Lehre vom Inhalt und Gegenstund der Vorstellungen. Kine psycholo- 
gische Untersuchung. Von Dr. Twarpowski. Wien: Alfred Holder, 
1894. Pp. 111. 


This is an excellent piece of psychological analysis ; it shows that the 
author may claim to rank among the most able of that body of careful 
and conscientious thinkers who have been trained in the school of 
Professor Brentano. ‘The first forty-eight pages are mainly devoted to 
an explanation and vindication of the distinction between presented 
object and presented content, and to an exposure of confusions and 
errors which have arisen from neglect of it. A presented object is 
that which we think of ; a presented content is the specific modification 
of consciousness whereby we think of it. The content is presented in a 
presentation ; the object is presented by means of a presentation. To 
identify the one with the other is to incur endless confusion. If object 
were identical with content, we could never think of what does not 
actually exist ; for the specific modification of our consciousness, where- 
by we think of the non-existent, must always itself have existence. 
Another absurd consequence of identifying them would be the attribution 
of the same predicates and component parts to each. The specifying 
content of the perception or idea of an extended, impenetrable and 
solid thing would itself be extended, impenetrable and solid. Dr. Twar- 
dowski illustrates the antithesis by a parallel with the painting of a 
picture. The act of painting corresponds to the mental “ act” (we should 
prefer to say “attitude’’) of thinking about or referring to an object. 
The painted picture corresponds to the content. The painted landscape 
which the painted picture represents corresponds to the object. The 
word “ painted’ corresponds to the word “ presented ”. 

The doctrine that thoughts may exist without corresponding objects is 
criticised in an instructive way. It has been alleged that contradictory 
conceptions such as that of a round square are objectless. This view 
involves a confusion between existing and being thought about. If no 
object is thought about, what is it that the thinker refers to when he uses 
the term “round square” ? Obviously he does not refer to the content of 
his own consciousness. For this content actually exists and cannot there- 
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fore possess the internal absurdity which excludes existence. It is the 
object referred to which is regarded as absurd and non-existent. The felt 
failure to work out the idea of the absurdity is itself part of the content 
presented in the idea thrvugh which is presented the absurdity of the object. 

The last half of the pamphlet is occupied with more special questions. 
The author gives an elaborate analysis of objects into their formal and 
material constituents and a corresponding but much less detailed 
analysis of contents. There is much in this part of the work which 
is interesting and valuable, but the interest and value, lying as they do 
mainly in details, would be lost in an abridgment. A good distinction is 
drawn between apprehension of form and form of apprehension. Those 
constituents of a presented content whereby the objective form (connexion 
of the whole with its parts and of these with each other) is apprehended, 
are material, not formal constituents of the content itself. The form of 
the content is the connexion of a total apprehension with its component 
partial apprehensions and of these inter se. The book concludes with 
a discussion of the nature of the object which we cognise through general 
ideas. He argues that this object does not include the particulars 
which are comprehended under the class name and that it does not 
share their multiple nature. Each of the particular instances includes 
the generic characters as the number 100 includes the number 10. But 
as 10 differs from 100, so the common characters differ from the parti- 
culars in which they are found. 


Das Ich als Griindlage unserer Weltanschauung. Von Gustav GERBER, 
Berlin. London: Williams & Norgate, 1893. Pp. 429. 


Dr. Gerber is an empirical Idealist of a very pronounced type, stand- 
ing aloof equally from the Absolutists in Metaphysic, and the Associa- 
tionists in Psychology. The present work is a vindication of the claim 
of this position to be the only tenable standpoint in philosophy. Our 
author tells us in the preface (p. iv.) that the object of this treatise is to 
show how the human consciousness of the Universe, Weltanchauung, 
has been wrought ont by the blending of Subjective Thought, the Eg, 
with Objective Feeling, the Me. The work consists of nine chapters, in the 
first of which is shown the relation of things to the words by which they 
are represented. Words are only the expression of thoughts, and 
thoughts are not things, but only conscious states resulting from the 
relation of the conscious subdject to its environment,—the Ego or Ich 
assimilating the non-Eyo or Welt. Our author’s method is that of pure 
empiricism ; at the same time the individual subject or Hgo is regarded 
as an abstract or universal spectator of things, for without such an 
assumption neither science nor philosophy would be possible. This 
universal Ego, however, must be distinguished from the absolute Lgo of 
Fichte, as Absolute Idealism begins where Empirical Idealism leaves off. 

Dr. Gerber enters into a minute examination of the process by which 
the object is assimilated to the subject—how the world is absorbed by 
and nourishes the Hgo,—-the well-known triple process Feeling, Reminis- 
cence, Ideal-Association. There is little novelty in his psychological 
analysis, which follows the established lines of the modern empirical 
school ; of course he emphasises the importance of the Ego as the pith 
and core of the epistemological Being. ‘The logical Law of Identity, Dr. 
Gerber says, refers to the identity of the subject and not of the object as 
is often supposed. To the abiding sense of the Ego also he refers the 
instinct of self-preservation, by which a sentient agent is led to pursue 
that which is beneficial and avoid that which is prejudicial to the main- 
tenance of its continuity. 
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In chapter ii. Dr. Gerber criticises the doctrine of Spinoza, that the 
contrast between Subject and Object is effaced by the higher synthesis 
of the two in the unity of nature as envisaged by the speculative intel- 
lect. 

Chapter iii. is a historical retrospect in support of the contention 
that every philosophical system must rest on the Consciousness of the 
Ego. David Hume is taken as the representative of the Modern School 
of Association-Psychologists by whom the hypothesis of mental sub- 
stantiality is more or less explicitly excluded as a datum of conscious 
life. 

Chapter iv. is simply an illustration of the well-known pronounce- 
ment of Protagoras: ‘‘ Man is the measure of all things”. This is the 
ultra-individualistic standpoint which our author adopts and defends. 

It is gontended that underlying all our mental states and operations 
the apperceptive unity is ever the governing principle of perception, 
memory and volition. 

It is not only that difference and continuity are the forms and con- 
ditions of conscious existence, but that a sense of difference and a sense 
of continuity must accompany all modes of psycho-activity. 

It is further maintained that this sense of personality cannot be en- 
gendered by the action of the environment on an organism, but rather 
that the Ego is itself the moulding and organising principle by which 
the environment is assimilated to the individual—the environment is 
absorbed by the individual, not the individual by the environment. 

Chapter v. is the most perspicuous and best articulated of the entire 
work; it essays to prove the reality and necessity of the individual Ego 
by the evidence of four endowments of the human constitution : (1) The 
capacity of Freedom; (2) the consciousness of Certainty; (3) the idea 
of Perfection; (4) the Religious Instinct. The capacity of freedom Dr. 
Gerber contends is demonstrated by every act of human conduct, for 
every act implies choice, and deliberate chvice is freedom. Freedom of 
choice consists, as our author shows by an illustration, not in compliance 
with impulse but in obedience to restraint, not in following the line of 
least resistance but in overcoming the stress of the greatest resistance. 
Volition in short is inhibition, and in the act of inhibiting is revealed the 
distinction between the noumenal / as the energising agent, and the 
phenomenal Me as the sentient patient. 

Dr. Gerber next examines the consciousness of certainty, by which he 
means the assurance we have of objective identity amidst subjective 
variety. For example, we encounter the same object at different times, 
we have a conviction that it is the same object, although each act of per- 
ception is numerically distinct. Whence then comes this conviction? It 
can but be through the identity and continuity of the Hg. The objec- 
tive and subjective are not two things but indissoluble elements of the 
same thing, the Hgo (p. 246). It is the objective sameness of which the 
subjective go is conscious, and therefore the assurance accompanying 
objective recognition is a proof and voucher of the substantial identity 
of the knowing subject. 

The third proof of personality is derived from ethical considerations. 
All reasonable human conduct is actuated by rational self-love—self, 
therefore, must be a reality or it could not be a spring of action. 
Throughout this work Dr. Gerber makes activity the criterion of reality, 
and in an early note the etymological connexion between Wirken (to 
act) and Wirklich (real) is indicated ; this is after ali only the root-form 
of the Cartesian Cogito ergo sum, or the thing is what it does. The con- 
cluding chapters of the book are devoted to a very detailed examination 
of psychological phenomena which had been already sketched in outline. 
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The work is very comprehensive in its scope, surveying, as it does, every 
department of mental science with the historical evolution of each and 
the various methods of research adopted by successive philosophers. 
The style is thoroughly Teutonic in its ponderous erudition and prolix 
precision, but we are afraid it is one of those books more likely to make 
libraries than epochs. 
THomas WoopHovsE LEVIN. 


ARNOLDI GEULINCX Antverpiensis Opera Philosophicu. Recognovit J. 
P. N. Lanp. Volumen tertium idque postremum. Hage Comitum 
apud Martinum Nijhoff, 1893. Pp. xii., 521. 


In this last volume Prof. Land gives us (1) Geulinex’ “ Ethica” consisting 
of six tractates, the first published by the author during his lifetime, the 
rest published from lecture notes by disciples after his death. To these 
are added certain annotations also dictated and posthumously published. 
Though described as a complete work by earlier editors, the ‘‘ Ethica”’ is, 
as Prof. Land points out, more or less of a fragment, and might, had the 
author lived, have been supplemented by a tractate on Polity or Social 
Ethics. (2) Next we have Ethical Disputations, treating mainly of the 
Summum Bonum in opposition to Epicurus. These disputations bristle 
with quotations from Cicero and Seneca, but there is but slight evidence 
that Geulincx ever interested himself in the ethical views of Plato or 
Aristotle. (3) Lastly there are 160 pages consisting of the author’s 
longer notes on Descartes’ Principia—mostly elucidations with little or 
no criticism. 

With the completion of this work the student of modern philosophy 
is for the first time in a position to understand one of the most important 
developments of Cartesianism. In particular the burning question 
raised some ten vears ago as to Leibnitz’ relation to Geulinex—the 
counterpart in miniature of the still older question as to his relation to 
Newton—may now perhaps be set at rest; the question, 2.c., whether 
Leibnitz owed his conception of a pre-established harmony, in any 
measure, to Geulinex or not. The famous illustration of the two clocks, 
which Geulincx was certainly the first to use, will be found in this 
volume (‘‘ Annotata ad Ethicam,” p. 211). It certainly looks as if the 
doctrine of Geulinex was much more of a pre-established harmony and 
much less of an occasionalism than is commonly supposed; so that, 
whether Leibnitz was or was not knowingly indebted to his much less 
fortunate contemporary, he was certainly forestalled by him. But Prof. 
Land purposes to follow up his good work with a volume dealing with 
Geulinex’ life and doctrine. We shall anxiously await it. 


J. W. 


Om Moralens Oprindelse. Een Psychologisk Undersogelse af Moralsprgs- 
maalet af OLUF ELLEFSEN. Christiania. Pp. 131. 


To all students of philosophy who read Norwegian this work will 
prove very instructive. Mr. Ellefsen is well read in English philosophy. 
He furnishes us in chap. i. with a full epitome of the views of our lead- 
ing English moralists, from Hobbes to Spencer, on the origin of morality. 

In chap. ii. our author sketches the element of consciousness and 
the disturbances to which it is subject. The way is thus prepared for a 
full discussion of the nature of pleasure and pain and of mixed feelings. 
The difference of opinion among psychologists in regard to the distince- 
tion between will and feeling is shown to spring from the twofold 
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character of feelings. While pleasure is dependent on a certain degree 
of outward impression occurring with regularity, or alternations of exer- 
cise and rest; pain is caused by the excessive recurrence of some kind 
of impressions, from hindrance, limitation, or passivity. The theories of 
observers are then examined, special attention being given to that of 
Marshall. In chap. iv. Mr. Ellefsen discusses the psychological relation- 
ships among individuals. The question is here raised, if experience 
confirms the belief that our actions are governed by egotistic or sympa- 
thetic motives. After a review of various theories our author gives as 
his view, ‘that pleasure and still more pain appear only to be ruling 
when they assign boundaries to capacity of the individual, 2.¢., where an 
individual usurps a regulating authority over the activity of another’. 
Each person has not only the desire to keep but also to act independently, 
and this activity brings him into conflict with others. In the regulating 
of the relationship between these two is to be found the function of 
morality. In the last chapter the author seeks to trace the psychological 
origin and function of morality. Moral commands are shown to have 
their authority in the organic tendency of human activity. The funda- 
mental need in morality is stated to be the continuance and increase of 
the activity of the soul; the enlargement and continuity of power and of 
objects of representation. This interesting book concludes with illustra- 
tions showing the dominance of these two factors in the life of culture 


and in the religious life. 
ALEX. WITHER. 
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Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory. Edited by E. W. Scripture, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Experimental Psychology, 1892-3. Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. Pp. v., 100. 

Studies from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory, i. By Hugo MtnsvEr- 
BERG. Psychological Review, i. 84-60. Macmillan & Co. 

Cornell University Psychological Bulletins, I., II. American Journal of 
Psychology, vi. 239-246. Clark University, Worcester, Mass.: J. H. 
Orpha. III. Minn, N.S, iii. 2. 

When we consider the enormous amount of time and labour involved 
in the getting of a psychological laboratory into working order, and in 
the training of unskilled subjects in even the more elementary forms of 
experimental psychological investigation, it will, I think, be admitted 
that the directors of the three laboratories mentioned above are to be 
heartily congratulated upon the fact of publication at the conclusion of 
a single year of work. If none of the results arrived at in these re- 
searches are of prime psychological importance, still minor issues have 
been cleared, and minor points put beyond the reach of future contro- 
versy. An adequate thesis for the doctor’s degree can hardly be written 
in less than two years. It may, therefore, be hoped that there is still 
better material behind that published ; and that the past year’s crop of 
Arbetten will be far surpassed by that of 1893-4. 

To begin with the Yale Studies. (1) The first, by C. H. Bliss, is headed 
Investigations in Reaction-time and Attention. A new chronographic 
method (superposition of spark-dots upon a tuning-fork curve : ‘none 
of the experiments show any latent time’’), and a new reaction-key 
(multiple-key, through which currents can be passed in forty-four 
different ways), are described. The experiments were carried out at 
15" intervals, with 2°5’" warning-time, and calculated in Holman’s way. 
The remarks upon them fall into four sections: (a) Influence of light- 
sensations on the simple auditory reaction (to telephone-click). This 
influence was found to be very small, compared with the constant 
variation due to subjective changes in the condition of the reagent, when 
the light (brightness or colour) was steady, but became very marked 
when the light moved. (8) Influence of sound-sensations on the same 
reaction. The influence was slight, so long as the sound was steady ; 
very marked when it was intermittent. (y) Difference in lengths of the 
aural and monaural reactions. The former seems shorter, even when 
allowance has been made for difference in intensity. (6) Introspective 
observations on reactions. This, the most interesting because the most 
psychological section, is disappointing. The discussion of the sensorial- 
muscular difference is scrappy, and the conclusions drawn from it far 
too dogmatic. The discrepancy between the results of (y) and those of 
Wundt/ may be due partly to the incomplete recognition of this difference 
in both cases, partly to the extremely brief duration (5-10’) of the single 
experimental series in the present case. I have experimental material 
which appears toshow thatthe judgment “ Introspection is not to betrusted 
in estimating results ’’ must be very greatly and quite definitely modified. 
The analysis of attention will hardly find acceptance. The author dis- 
tinguishes (a) ideational attention first from (b) neural attention, which 


1 Phys. Psych., 4th ed., ii. 851. Misquoted by Dr. Bliss, p. 31. 
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‘brings into consciousness the neural sensations” (!). This is curious 
psychology. Then comes (c) feeling attention—very badly so named; 
1.e., presentative attention to the body or parts of it, apparently in terms 
of the cutaneous, deeper-lying and organic sensibilities. (d) Muscular 
attention ; @.e., apparently, attention to the muscle-sinew-joint sensation- 
complex. ({e) Preparatory (motor) attention ; apparently a combination 
of (b) and (d), at less than their usual intensities. (f) Inattention. 
Incidentally mentioned later is (g) expectant (sensory) attention. (6) I 
take to be ‘a fiction of the mind’. The other ‘kinds’ of attention are 
real enough as contents, but they are neither ‘kinds’ nor are they 
co-ordinate. One would like to know the writer’s theory of the attention- 
process in general. These experiments were all made upon one reagent. 
Two concluding sections -deal with cognate subjects. (e) Influence of 
change in the state of attention upon the maximum rate of voluntary movement. 
Three kinds of change in rate were noticed: one due to disturbances of 
the attention (the sub-conscious (!) attention), one due to fatigue, and 
one connected with the appearance and disappearance in consciousness 
of faint sensations. The experiments must be repeated in greater detail, 
and the results subjected to a deeper-going analysis. (¢) Influence of 
attentional disturbances on the voluntary control of muscles, illustrated by a 
graphic method. 

(2) The second study is one On monocular accommodation-time, by C, 
E. Seashore. A reaction-method was employed: the ordinary simple 
(monoc.) time was subtracted from the time with accommodation. Apart 
from the determination of the accommodation-time itself, the author 
concludes from his results (a) that within limits this time varies with the 
distance between the ‘near’ and ‘far’ points; (8) that for equal distances, 
and constant direction of accommodation, the time is greater for points 
near the eye, less as they become more remote; and (y) that change of 
accommodation from near to far requires longer time than change from 
far to near, this time-difference varying directly with the accommodation- 
time.’ (3) On the relation of the reaction-time to variations in intensity and 
pitch, by M. D. Slattery. As regards both intensity and pitch of tones, 
the author’s results confirm those of Martius: that there is no constant 
decrease in the reaction-time with increase of stimulus-intensity, and 
that the time decreases as height of pitch increases. But in the case of 
electrical stimulation of the skin, increase of intensity means decrease of 
reaction-time.? Only two persons were experimented on ; and the number 
of experiments is very scanty. (4) Hxperiments on the nvusical sensitiveness 
of school children, by J. A. Gilbert. Ten children were examined, for each 
year between the sixth and the nineteenth, by minimal changes; the 
normal being the a= 435. The liminal differences are, very irritatingly, 
empirically given; and not stated in terms of vibrations. (5) A new 
reaction-key and the time of voluntary movement, by J. M. Moore and the 
Editor. The key is an improved Dessoir key.? The time of finger-flexion 


1 This last result, which contradicts those of Vierordt, Aeby and 
Barrett, leads one to think that something may have been wrong with 
Mr. Seashore’s method. Indeed, much the same objections to the re- 
action present themselves here as arise to the use of it for the deter- 
mination of sensational duration. But the experiments can only be 
competently criticised on the basis of a repetition of them. 

2 Cf. Wundt’s synopsis of previous results: Phys. Psych., 4th ed., ii. 
346, 347. 

% Arch. f. Physiol., 1892, p. 309. 
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decreases, of extension increases, as the movement is lengthened from 
5to20mm. A mechanical explanation is offered. Results were taken 
from one reagent only. (6) Drawing «a straight line: a study in expert- 
mental didactics, by C. S. Lyman and the Editor. The average errors of 
ten boys, for various positions, inclinations, pencil-holdings, &c., were 
determined. ‘Experiments’ of this kind are not worth much in isolation ; 
something may be gained by their accumulation. (7) Some new psycho- 
logical apparatus, by the Editor, describes the multiple key, a pendulum 
contact, and a new chronograph. 

The first of Prof. Miinsterberg’s communications is headed (1) Memory. 
Presentations of numbers and colours, visual and auditory, were learned ; 
2" being allowed for each presentation. For ‘pure’ series, the visual 
memory of all the reagents far excelled the auditory. But ‘‘ when the 
two senses act together in recollection, they hinder each other”. As it 
stands, this is hardly proven. The most natural case of “ acting to- 
gether” is that in which “presentations are offered to two senses at the 
same time’’; in which case they are ‘“‘much more easily reproduced”. 
This case being excluded, we have plainly a weaker associability of the 
elements VAVA ... than of VVV...or AAA. ... It was found 
again that in ‘mixed’ series the aural memory surpassed the visual. 
Apart from the fact that the ‘ mixed’ series, which are massed, are of at 
least four distinct types, we have to set against this conclusion the two 
considerations that the subjects were ‘ visuals,’ and that Howe! found 
(for such subjects) a blurring of each auditory impression in a series by 
the impression immediately following it. May not Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
result be explicable in terms of attention? Take a typical ‘mixed’ 
series, VAVA.... Here the V is easily learned; the A with more 
difficulty. Consequently the A is paid more attention. The V interval 
may suffice to prevent the blurring of a preceding A. Hence in the 
tables the A-memory would appear to have the advantage. This 
explanation is borne out by the result that ‘‘ memory is impeded by a 
closer combination of different contents,” %.e., by as complete as possible 
a splitting of the attention. Prof. Miinsterberg has regarded this in- 
vestigation throughout as being far simpler than itis.? (2) The intensifying 
effect of attention. Experiments were made with visual distances, lights, 
sounds, and weights; with attention and with distracted attention. In 
every case (except in two sets of light-results which are specially 
explained) ‘the stimuli appear relatively less when the attention is 
from the outset directed to them’’. What is really shown is, of course, 
only this—that an impression attended to with some difficulty appears 
stronger than an equally strong impression easily attended to. Many 
analogies to this fact suggest themselves. The general question of 
attentional intensification I cannot enter on here. (8) A psychometric 
investigation of the psychophysic law. It was found that “the stronger 
effect of the relative differences of stimuli is constantly influenced by 
the weaker effect of the absolute differences of stimuli”. The method 
was that of the chain-reaction.® (4) Uptical time-content. The material 
collected here (comparisons of yellow and green, yellow and red, one 
colour with various colour-bands, colour with letter-series, colour with 
number-series) is valuable. It is interpreted in terms of the author’s 


1 Am. Journ. of Psych., vi. 240. 


*I would ask the reader to compare Prof. Miinsterberg’s account of his 
experiments with that of Miiller and Schumann, in the Z. f. P., vi. 
_ * This method I do not care to discuss. I have stated my opinion of it 
in Minp, N.S., ii. 286-7. Cf. Meumann in Z. f. P., vi. 389. 
19 
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time-sense theory. (5) A stereoscope without mirrors or prisms is a 
stroboscope ingeniously turned to stereoscopic account. 

My own object at Cornell has been to give an inexperienced class as wide 
an experimental training as possible. We have, therefore, begun during 
the year many investigations—on visual and auditory memory, on the 
localisation of fused tones of similar and dissimilar quality, on the 
affective tone of colours and clangs, on the apperception of rapid series 
of impressions, &c.—which time has not permitted us to bring to a 
conclusion. Mr. Howe’s work (1) I regard as chiefly valuable, not for 
the negative answer which it returns to the question of the existence of 
‘mediate’ association, in Scripture’s sense, but for the grave doubts 
which it throws on the validity of his investigatory method in general. 
(2) Messrs. Hill and Watanabe were able to disprove Dessoir’s conjecture, 
that the sensorial-muscular reaction-difference depends on the usual 
reaction-technique, and so to add to the probability of Kiilpe’s explana- 
tion of the two forms. (3) Miss Washburn’s note on the distance- 
illusion with inverted head will appear in the next number of Minp. 


Three other experimental papers are in the press. 
EK. B. TrrcHEener. 


Brarn.— Winter Number, 1898. Alexander Bruce—On a case of 
descending degeneration of the lemniscus, consequent on a lesion of the 
cerebrum. G. F. W. Ewens—A theory of cortical visual representation. 
[That the angular gyrus represents the yellow spot, chiefly of the opposite 
side, and that the occipital lobe represents one half of each retina, ex- 
cluding the yellow spot.] E. A. Shaw—The sensory side of aphasia. 
[Proposes a new scheme to represent aphasic defects, which closely 
resembles Bastian’s, with the addition of an ideational centre.] James 
Mackenzie— The “ Pilomotor ” or “ Gooseskin” Reflex. [That gooseskin 
is frequently limited to definite areas; important in connexion with 
recent work on cutaneous spinal representation. | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGcy.—Vol. vi., No. 2. Thaddeus L. 
Bolton —Rhythm. [Contains an account of experimental work on the 
rhythmical grouping of a series of sounds produced by variations of 
interval and intensity.] EE. B. Titchener—Minor studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. ‘ Mediate” Association. 
[Concludes, in opposition to Scripture, that “ mediate ” association does 
not occur.] Sensorial and muscular reaction. [That the difference 
does not depend, as Dessoir supposes, on the form of reaction-key 
employed, but on the special temperament of some reaction subjects. ] 
John A. Bergstrém—An experimental study of some of the conditions 
of mental activity. [On the influence of diurnal variations, barometric 
conditions and other factors on mental activity as tested by reading, 
adding and multiplying numbers, memory experiments, &c. ; also on the 
influence of interference of associations in memory experiments.| F. B. 
Dresslar—A new illusion for touch, and an explanation for the illusion 
of displacement of certain cross lines in vision. [An interesting and 
easily tried experiment.] J. S. Lemon—Psychic effects of the weather. 


In the INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Eruics for January, 1894, Mr. John 
Grier Hibben, of Princeton College, writes thoughtfully on “The Rela- 
tion of Ethics to Jurisprudence” ; but he is under the erroneous im- 
pression that Austin and his school announce “arbitrarily that right 
means always a legal right’. Mr. J. S. Mackenzie, in a bright and sug- 
gestive article on ‘‘ Moral Science and the Moral Life,” endeavours to 
convince of one-sidedness both the practical men who repudiate ethical 
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theory, and the ethical theorists who insist that they have no concern 
with practice. Mr. Henry C. Adams preaches a wholesome sermon on 
the “Social Ministry of Wealth”. He urges the duty of seizing the 
opportunity given by the development of labour-saving machinery, to 
realise the ideal of “ making labour pleasant,” and, as an important 
means to this, making the products of labour beautiful. Mr. M. J. 
Farrelly writes on “ An Aspect of Old Age Pensions”. While regarding 
“State endowment of old age” as temporarily a ‘‘ duty of historic repa- 
ration,” he looks forward to the “restoration of the principle that the 
family is an economic unit with duties of mutual assistance”’ as the 
ultimate remedy for old age distress. Prof. Raffaele Mariano writes on 
“Italy and the Papacy”. ‘There is an instructive discussion of ‘ the 
meaning of ‘motive’ ”’ by Messrs. Muirhead, Mackenzie, Alexander and 
Ritchie. 


THe PsycuoLocicaL Review.—I., 1. January, 1894. G. T. Ladd— 
President’s address before the New York meeting of the American 
Psychological Association. [(1) What is the relation of statistical and 
experimental psychological investigation to psychology in general ? 
(2) Of this larger psychology to philosophy ? (3) And of psychology to 
conduct and the practical welfare of mankind? The inquiry is to be a 
preliminary one: ‘ zsthetical and ethical, rather than purely scientific ”. 
It consists, in the main, in a protest against one-sided experimentalism, 
and too great isolation of psychology from the other philosophical 
disciplines, and indicates the directions in which psychology may in the 
near future come into contact with its sister-sciences.] J. Royce—The 
case of John Bunyan. I. [First part of an explanation of Bunyan’s 
mentality in terms of ‘morbidly insistent mental processes”’.] H. 
Miinsterberg—Studies from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. I. 
[Noticed in the present number of Miyp.] Shorter contributions.—F. 
Galton—Arithmetic by Smell. J. Dewey—The Psychology of Infant 
Language. E. W. Scripture—Work at the Yale Laboratory. Discussions. 
—W. James—Prof. Wundt on Feelings of Innervation. C. A. Strong— 
Mr. James Ward on Modern Psychology. Psychological Literature. 
Notes. 


Tue PuiLosopuHicaL Review.—III., 1. January, 1894. W. T. Harris-— 
Kant’s Third Antinomy. [The old ontology; the criticism of Kant; 
solution of the antinomy; Sir W. Hamilton’s law of the conditioned ; 
the truth of Kant’s doctrine.] D. G. Ritchie—The Relation of Meta- 
physics to Epistemology. [A constructive article, based on a criticism 
of those of Prof. A. Seth in the Review, Nos. 2 and 5. Epistemology is a 
part of logic.] E. Adickes—German Kantian Bibliography. V. Discussions. 
—A. Seth—Some epistemological conclusions. J. H. Gulliver and E. 
Ritchie—The ethical implications of Determinism. Reviews of Books. 
Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE.—19™¢ Année, No.1, Janvier, 1894. A. Fouillée 
—L’abus de l’inconnaissable et la réaction contre la Science ii. La 
philosophie de la contingence. [Criticises the notion of an immanent 
unknowable, its use and abuse by Lotze, by M. Renouvier, by M. 
Boutroux and by M. Bergson.] L. Dugas—Observations sur la fausse 
mémoire. [The explanation offered by M. Lalande (a sudden recall of 
attention after a moment of absence of mind) would suffice were it not 
for the curious sense of anticipation, which often accompanies the 
phenomenon, the feeling that the next sentence in a conversation, for 
example, has been heard before and will be recognised as soon as pro- 
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nounced.] Lévy-Bouhl—F. H. Jacobi et laSpinozisme. [The reaction in 
favour of Spinoza in the latter half of the eighteenth century, after his 
almost complete neglect, was largely caused by Jacobi; partly by the 
controversy with Mendelssohn, in which he brought to light the debt of 
Lessing to Spinoza, and partly by his direct defence of Spinoza as the 
only logical and self-consistent dogmatist. Jacobi’s intention was to 
re-instate Spinozism only as a stepping-stone to his own ‘ philosophy of 
feeling,’ to show that Spinozism, 7.¢., mechanism, necessitarianism, 
fatalism, is the logical conclusion of every consequent and vigorous 
attempt to give an intelligible account of the universe, but that this 
conclusion is refuted by “ an irresistible something in the heart of man”. 
He was more successful in establishing the first step than in carrying 
his readers on to the second.] Notes et Discussions. Lechalas—M. 
Delboeuf et la probleme des Mondes semblables. Réponse de M. Delboeut. 
Analyses, &e. No. 2, Fevrier. Janet (Pierre)—-Histoire d’une idée fixe. 
[An account of the decomposition, by suggestion, of a long-established 
‘ idée fixe, the dread of cholera, and of the gradual improvement of the 
succeeding pathological condition of the patient, whom the removal of 
the one strong ‘idée fixe’ had left a prey to constant feeble and shifting, 
secondary, wdées fixes. This partial cure was effected by a régime calcu- 
lated to re-instate the active volition and suppress the hyper-suggestibility, 
a state in which some hypnotists and doctors seem disposed to see salva- 
tion, but which M. Janet—agreeing surely with the dictates of common- 
sense—regards as pathological and highly dangerous. The paper is 
perhaps of therapeutic rather than direct psychological interest, but 
should be read by every one interested in “suggestion” and its con- 
nexion with “aboulie”.] C. Ferrero—L’inertie mentale et la loi du moindre 
effort. [“ The law of inertia governs the production of the states of con- 
sciousness, the law of least effort controls their activity.”’ All psychical 
life is determined, set in motion, by a sensation coming from without ; 
there is no such thing as spontaneity.] Revue Générale—Histoire et 
Philosophes Religieuses. Notes et Discussions—A propos de la param- 
nesie, par J. le Lorain—Les transformations du droit, par P. Girard. 
Analyses et Comptes Rendues—Travaux du Laboratoire de Psychologie 
Physiologique. La memorie des joneurs d’échecs. Psychologie des 
auteurs dramatiques. [Observation of M. Fr. de Curel ; marked case of 
doubling of personality during composition, of being at once a dramatis 
persona and the critic.] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoraLE.—September, 1893. L. Weber 
—L’Evolutionnisme Physique. L. Brunschvieg—La Logique de Spinoza. 
A. Bertrand—Lettres inédites de Maine de Biran. Enseignement. Notes 
Critiques. Revue de Périodiques. January, 1894. F. Ravaisson—De 
L’Habitude. G. Noel—La Logique de Hegel. F. Rauh—Le Principe 
de la tendance a étre. Enseignement. Discussions. Notes Critiques. 
Supplément. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN.—B4d. ix., Heft 3. C. Radulescu-Motru—Zur 
Entwickelung von Kant’s Theorie der Naturcausalitiit. I. [Iutroduction. 
Kant’s system has not yet been adequately considered as a link in the 
chain of scientific evolution. Ch. 1. Ancient philosophy and the anti- 
thetic method. Mathematics before the sixteenth century. ‘The concept 
of function, &c., since Galileo. Origin of the theory of the uniformity of 
elements in nature, of force, and of causation. ‘The theory of causation in 
the philosophy of the seventeenth century. Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz. Ch. 2. Influence of physiological investigation in the eighteenth 
century. Glisson’s discovery of excitability. Materialistic hypotheses 
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of the origin of ideas. Locke. Hume’s sceptical solution of the pro- 
blem of causation. Comparison of the philosophy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.] G. F. Lipps—Untersuchungen tiber die Grundlagen 
der Mathematik. II. [Cf.p.151. The facts which underlie mathematics ; 
those on which the arrangement of conscious contents in consciousness 
depends ; logical and temporal-spatial.] K. Marbe—-Zur Lehre von den 
Gesichtsempfindungen, welche aus successiven Reizen resultiren. ['The 
durations of two stimuli decrease, when fusion is to result, with 
increase of their intensities, but more slowly. Conversely, the differ- 
ences between the two durations must increase, and more quickly than 
the intensities increase. The differences increase if the durations in- 
crease, but more quickly. It is better that the more intense stimulus 
last longer than the weaker. Confirmation of the results of Helmholtz 
and Plateau.] J. Merkel—Die Methode der mittleren Fehler, experimen- 
tell begriindet durch Versuche aus dem Gebiete des Raummasses. III. 
[Cf. p. 176. Experiments and conclusion.] E. Gruber—Experimentelle 
Untersuchungen iiber die Helligkeit der Farben. [It is possible to 
compare colours accurately with regard to their brightness. Experi- 
ments on normal individuals did not allow an inference to be drawn as to 
the question of ‘ specific’ colour-brightness ; experiments on a colour- 
blind (typical red-green blindness) subject told against the assumption of 
such a specific brightness. Further experiments are needed. Contrast 
made the colour-comparison difficult, but did not affect the results. | 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. Psycu. UND Puys. D. SINNESORGANE. —bd. vi., Heft 2 u. 
3,4 u.5. G. E. Miiller u. F. Schumann—Experimentelle Beitriige zur 
Untersuchung des Gediichtnisses. [These articles have appeared in 
book form. The investigation is an exceedingly valuable, critical and 
constructive study, following in principle the lines laid down by Ebbing- 
haus.] L. Hopfner---Ueber die geistige Ermiidung von Schulkindern. 
[A statistical paper. Introduction. Literature: Wundt, Ebbinghaus, 
Exner, Galton, Sikorski and Burgerstein. Observations. Exhaustion as 
function of work done. ‘Testing of children as regards (1) assimilation of 
a sentence ; (2) memorising it till the completion of its setting down in 
writing; (8) writing out the heard (memorised) sentence. The error- 
curve. Psychological analysis of the results as bearing on the study of 
exhaustion. Steinthal, Striimpell, Kussmaul. Errors of assimilation ; 
influence of the assimilating ideational complexes and of practice. 
Errors in writing out. Infrequency of errors of co-ordination (clang-idea 
and writing movements).| M. O. Fraenkel—Ueber eine Depressionsform 
der Intelligenz in sprachlicher Beziehung. {Two cases. Explanation 
in terms of the relative susceptibility of cerebral tissue to impression in 
childhood and adult life.) M. O. Fraenkel—Eine Selbstbeobachtung 
iiber Gefiihlston. [Introspective confirmation of the presence of a 
feeling-tone in Ziehen’s sense: Arch. f. Psychiatrie, xxiv. 1 u. 2.|_ P. 
Zeeman—Ueber eine subjektive Erscheinung im Auge. [In looking 
suddenly through a vertical slit at any bright light one sees a blue- 
violet, pear-shaped outline, whose axis is at right angles to the centre of 
the slit. The right eye sees the stem to the right, the left to the left. ] 
Besprechungen. [Long review by F’. Ténnies of O. Ammon’s Die natiir- 
liche Auslese beim Menschen.] Litteraturbericht. A. Meinong—Beitriize 
zur Theorie der psychischen Analyse. I. [C/. Cornelius, “ Verschmelzung 
und Analyse,” V./. wiss. Phil., xvi. and xvii. (1) The presuppositions of 
the cognoscibility of the relatively simple in the relatively compound. 
(2) Analysis and judgment of plurality. (3) Sphere of judgment and 
ideational weight (mass). A timely and acute article (c/. Stumpf’s 
Tonpsychologie, and Kiilpe in the Z. f. P. u. BP. d. 8., v. 860 ff.), which 
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is, however, open to criticism from several sides.] Litteraturbericht. 
[Meumann on Miinsterberg’s Beitriége, Heft 4, and Lehmann’s Hauptgesetze. | 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—Jahr- 
gang xviii., Heft 1. KR. Willy--Das erkenntnisstheoretische Ich und der 
natiirliche Weltbegriff. [A criticism of W. Schuppe’s doctrines. The 
attempt to distinguish the epistemological subject from the concrete 
human individual is condemned. Schuppe’s antithesis between conscious- 
ness and the total content of consciousness, which, according to him, con- 
stitutes existence, makes of consciousness a thing per se. At the same 
time it embodies another equally fundamental error, inasmuch as it 
implies that the world as it exists for us is resolvable into states of our 
consciousness. On the whole, Herr Willy’s criticism is cogent and in- 
structive.] J. Petzoldt—Einiges zur Grundlegung der Sittenlehre. 
[Consists mainly in a clear and interesting exposition of the results of 
the researches of Richard Avenarius into the nature of psychical series. 
Such a series is the psychical correlate of the process by which dis- 
turbed equilibrium of a neural system is recovered. This doctrine is 
critically compared with that of Staudinger, who makes “consistency ” 
play a part analogous to that of disturbed equilibrium in Avenarius’ 
scheme.] Chr. Ehrenfels—Werththeorie und Ethik (Ftinfter Artikel). 
Anhang. [Contains a criticism of Brentano’s doctrine. ‘This is admitted 
to be the only tenable view, if there is really an absolutely and univer- 
sally valid moral law or categorical imperative. But the writer argues 
against this fundamental postulate. Among other interesting miscel- 
laneous matter there is a piquantly original sceptical discussion ci the 
ordinary assumption that society must necessarily be benefited by in- 
crease in the number of good men and decrease in the number of bad 
men.] N. Swereff—Zur Frage iiber die Freiheit des Willens. [I reedom 
is made to consist in rational deliberation.] Anzeigen, &e. 


ALLGEMEINE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHIaTRIE.—Band 1., Heft 3 and 4. 
Otto Hebold—Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von der Aphasie. ['Three cases of 
aphasia with autopsy.] Otto Snell—Ueber die Formen von Geistes- 
stérung welche Hexenprocesse veranlasst haben. Prof. Kirn—Ueber 
den gegenwiirtigen Stand der Criminal. Anthropologie. [Sums up 
against the existence of the congenital criminal of Lombroso. ] 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PHILOSOPHIE U. PApDAGoGIk.—Jahrgang i., Heft 1. H. 
Schoen—Ernest Renan. E. Thriindorf—Eine Kirchengeschichte, wie sie 
nicht sein soll. K.Kehrbach— Das piidagogische Seminar J. F. Herbarts 
in Konigsberg. Alfred Rausch—Zu Lessings Laokoon. R. Tiimpfl— 
Naturwissenschaftliche Hypothesen im Schulunterricht. Mitteilunden. 
Besprechungen. Aus der Fachpresse. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PHILOSOPHIE U. PHILOS. KritrK.—Bd. ciii., Heft 1. Ed. 
Holder—-I'r. Jodl’s Vortrag iiber das Naturrecht. Theobald Ziegler— 
Religionsphilosophisches. Dr. G. Kohfeldt—Zur Asthetik der Metapher. 
E. Griineisen—Zur Erinnerung an Hermann Ulrici. Recensionen. Neu 
eingegangene Schriften. Bibliographie. Aus Zeitschriften. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES J AHRBUCH.- --Bd. vii., Heft 1. 8S. J. Pesch-—Seele und 
Leib als zwei Bestandtheile der einen Menschensubstanz gemiiss der 
Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin. Gutberlet—Ueber den Ursprung der 
Sprache. V. Nostitz-Rieneck, 8. J.—Leibniz und die Scholastik. Ad1- 
hoch, O. S. B.—Herder und Geschichtsphilosophie. Recensionen und 
Referate. Philosophischer Sprechsaal. Zeitschriftenschau. Miscellen 
und Nachrichten. 

















IX.—NOTES. 
NEW EDITION OF PROF. BAIN’S “* SENSES AND INTELLECT”. 


Prof. Bain has just published a new edition (the fourth) of The Senses 
and the Intellect. The following is the preface :— 


“After a considerable interval of time, in the course of which psycho- 
logical investigation and discussion, both in Europe and in America, have 
been more actively carried on than during any former period of philo- 
sophical history, I now, for the last time, re-issue this work, with such 
additions, modifications and emendations as have commended themselves 
to my mind. I have endeavoured to take full advantage of the numerous 
suggestions in contemporary philosophical literature, and, while adhering 
to the main points of doctrine, and the general plan of arrangement, I 
have introduced improved forms of statement, and corrected what I 
deemed either inaccurate or imperfect in the expression. 

“In regard to the physiological portions, the chapter on the Nervous 
System has been entirely re-written. This task has been executed by 
Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie, Medical Officer of Health for the counties of 
Kirkeudbright and Wigton, who has spared no pains to embody the 
results of the latest authorities. I have profited by his assistance, also, 
in improving the physiology of the Senses. My conviction of the pro- 
priety of bringing these topics before the student, notwithstanding the 
adverse opinion of many, has been strengthened rather than otherwise. 
It is not merely that the definitions and the doctrines of physiology have 
a direct application, and that their absence would make psychology 
poorer in its own province,—-it is, further, that the expression of mental 
states is, in many ways, aided by reference to their physical adjuncts. 
Even when such adjuncts are so imperfectly known as to have only a 
hypothetical rendering, the mention of them is still valuable in improv- 
ing our scanty resources of subjective delineation. Perhaps it may be 
said that the student should refer to works of Anatomy and Physiology 
for this special instruction,—which is quite true. At the same time, the 
including of a suitable physiological selection in a treatise of psychology 
proper has high expository value. 

“It is now generally recognised that systematic Psychology should be 
disburdened of Metaphysics— that is, the problem of knowing and being 
—however closely they may be connected. ‘To analyse Subject and 
Object is a strictly psychological task: the nature of our Perception of 
a material world is something different and apart. Likewise, what is 
now termed Epistemology has psychological relationships, but is pur- 
sued into issues of a specific character, lying outside pure psychology. 

“The chapter on Instinct, which contains the fundamentals of Pleasure 
and Pain, together with their physical embodiment and expression, and 
the germ of Volition, has been so far re-cast as to make more explicit the 
distinction between the Physical and the Mental, while assigning due 
force to each. 

“The supposed origination of our mental products, known to us 
only in their maturity, has entered largely into psychological inquiry. 
Whether certain fundamental conceptions—such as Space, Time, Cause, 
the Moral Sense, the Ego or Personality—are instinctive, or grow out 
of experience and education, has long been the battle-ground of the 
philosophy of mind. The controversy may have a somewhat factitious 
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importance ; at all events, it is regarded with more than merely specu- 
lative curiosity. The argumentative treatment, however, has assumed 
a new aspect from the doctrine of evolution, taken in the guarded form 
of the hereditary transmission of foregone aptitudes or acquirements. 
Instead of Kant’s contention that the notion of Space, as a ‘form of 
thought,’ is prior to any experience on the part of each individual, the 
question now is, whether or not we possess at birth a large contribution 
towards the full realising of the three dimensions of the extended world. 
Such a mode of looking at the problem changes the whole character of 
the research into origins; depriving us of the right to define the absolute 
commencement of any of the great fundamental notions, and leaving us 
merely to watch their accessions of growth within the sphere of our 
observation, and to reason by analogy as to their probable course or 
manner of growth before entering that sphere. It may, however, be still 
argued, without fear of rejoinder, that experience or acquisition is the 
remote genesis of what transcends our available sources of knowledge. 
The qualifications introduced in the present edition of this work, having 
reference to experience as opposed to instinct, have taken shape in 
accordance with the leading hypothesis above sketched. 

‘The plan and object of the present work, as well as of its continua- 
tion, The Emotions and the Will, having been conceived more exclusively 
with a view to practical results, I have seen no ground for materially 
altering the expository order and the proportions, in the laying out of 
the details. 

‘The Retentive power of the Mind, which occupies the largest division 
of the Intellectual Powers, has received some additions, with a view to 
elucidate still further the more complex bearings of the Recuperative 
process. 

“T recognise, in the broadest sense, the possibility of advancing 
psychological doctrines by means of well-contrived experiments. The 
researches usually called psycho-physical have already borne some fruits, 
and hold out still greater expectations for the future. They can, at best, 
cover but a small portion of the wide domain of psychological research ; 
but, if pursued with a clear recognition of introspective concurrence, they 
may accelerate the pace of psychological investigation, more especially 
on the side of practical usefulness. 

“The account of the Psychology of Aristotle, contributed by Grote to 
the previous edition, having been embodied in his own posthumous work 
on Aristotle, is here omitted. 

“ Subsequently to the publication of the former edition, I appended a 
Postscript, containing a minute and exhaustive criticism of the psycho- 
logical parts of Darwin on Expression. This has been retained in the 
present edition. It serves the purpose of expanding the treatment in 
the text, and also of illustrating at length the alternative positions as to 
the respective priority of Emotion and Volition in the order of develop- 
ment.” 











